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OLIVER FIELD'S ‘OLD HOME WEEK” JOURNAL. 


By Ernest A. Barney. 


Land of the cloud-kissed height, 
Land of lakes and the pine, 

Where Nature’s perfect touch is bright ; 
The hills and glens are thine. 


LONGING to visit the old 
home, after an absence of 
several years, is to be grati- 
fied during New Hamp- 
shire's festal week. The train has 
sped many miles from the land of 
flowers, over the majestic Rockies, 
across alkali country, past the corn- 
fields and wheatfields, and through 
the busy manufacturing cities of the 
Middle states. The sun is not far 
above the eastern hills as I cross the 
Connecticut river into central New 
Hampshire. I catch glimpses of the 
reflection of trees in the lakes and 
still waters of little rivers alongside 
the railroad, sheep grazing on a 
rocky hillside, and the gleam of the 
white bark of the canoe-birch among 
the woodland trees. 

I leave the train and the familiar 
road stretches back to boyhood’s 
home. Over there, across the fields 
in the edge of the pine woods, the 
early pink and white flowers of the 
arbutus bloomed. I almost fancy 
the cool morning breeze is perfumed 
with their delicate fragrance, as 
memory recalls the years of 
ago. 





long 
The road now leads through 


the woods, and graceful ferns on 
each side ‘sway with the breeze. 
Here the white flowers of the hobble 
bush added a touch of 
beauty to the 
woods of May. 


Southern 

sombre 
The purple-fringed 
orchis blossomed during July in moist 
ground alongside the little brook 
that crosses the highway. There is 
the pool, in the shadow of the large 
boulder, where I caught first 
trout—one of the supreme joys of 
early boyhood’s outdoor life. 

After leave the the 
meadows, with the lazy stream wind- 
ing among the graceful elms, come 
into view. I see the tall willow trees 
in the distance, by the old swimming- 
hole. During the first bright, warm 
fishing days of the season the blood- 
root blossomed in the grass of the 
meadow. 


somewhat 


my 


we woods, 


The white flower-cups, 
with golden centers, were excecd- 
ingly beautiful, but they usually 
lasted only for a day, and the next 
morning's breeze shook them to the 
ground. 

The road turns sharply to the north 
and I catch a glimpse of a large, 
square, white-painted house at the 
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village, built by my great-grand- 
father nearly a century ago, and ina 
few moments I am home once more. 
How these homes remind us of the 
old-time thrift, independence, and 
hospitality of generations gone! 
The wide-spreading branches of tall 
elm trees near both corners of the 
house on the east reach out and 
interlock high above the roof, form- 
ing a canopy of green, where the 
birds delight to sing. Lilacs and 
snowball bushes are about the door, 


stone wall at the west. Large 
clumps of crimson peonies, that hung 
heavy with their giant bloom in 
June, with ribbon grass and little 
pansies, called lady’s delight, grew 
beside the path leading to the barn. 
When the last century was young 
the forest furnished huge timbers 
for the old house. The cased outer 
corner timbers of these large rooms 
were a source of comfort to me when 
the tempests of winter howled, as I 
thought that no wind could move a 





and a lane bordered with maples 
stretches westward from the gray old 
barn in the field below the house to 
the pasture on one of the bordering 
hills of the village. A broad hall 
leads through the center of the house 
to a door opening on an old-tash- 
ioned flower garden, where the fra- 
grant lily-of-the-valley grew in the 
shade. . Red, cinnamon, and single 
roses grew beside the house, and 
honey-locust trees lined the fence 
between the flower garden and the 
field on the south. Giant single 
hollyhocks and sunflowers hid the 


with such 
The wainscoting, 


house sturdy timbers. 
mouldings, and 
shutters were all shaped and fitted 
by hand. The large hinges and 
nails were hand-wrought, and the 
smaller door latches were made from 
brass. A small corner room 
ceiled instead of being plastered, 
and the partitions of wide pine 
boards, without a knot, have scarcely 
cracked by the heat and frost of a 
hundred years. 

The houses of the village are set 
far back from the broad, maple-lined 
street, and the large, white church is 


was 
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situated on the edge of the 
village at the head of a 
street, where it branches 
eastward and westward. 
Many tender memories 
cluster about the sacred 
edifice and the parsons of 
those early days, who 
were gentlemen of the old 
school—leaders of the peo- 
ple in social and political 
as well as spiritual affairs. 

The old white school- 
house that fronted on the 
maple-shaded common, 
half way the street, 
has been replaced with a 
more pretentious structure. I well 
remember the chalky atmosphere, the 
straight-backed, hard-wood seats, and 


up 


the text-books of those early school 
‘* The School 
Reader,’’ containing many selections 


days. American 
from Webster’s speeches, ‘‘ The New 
York Speaker,’’ from 

learned Longfellow's ‘‘A 
Life,’ Bryant's ‘*’ 
Kellogg's ‘‘ Spartacus to His Fellow 


which we 
Psalm of 


rhanatopsis,”’ 


Gladiators,’’ and poems by Holmes, 
to declaim at the Friday afternoon 
rhetorical exercises, and 
Goodrich’s “ History of the 
United States,’’ half 
the size of the late histories. 


one 


Last night the bonfires 
gleamed from the highest 
peak of the bordering hills 
to announce the arrival of 
Old Home Week, 
flash a greeting to sur- 


and to 


rounding towns. The pub- 
lic exercises of the second 
as_ celebra- 
tion day for the town, are 
over, and the shadows of 


day, selected 








bush in May.” 


evening are lengthening as I go for 
an hour’s tramp among the hills. 
Wild strawberries grew on the edge 
of the meadow. The wild berries of 
the orchard above were smaller, but 
the flavor was delicious. As I re- 
member them now, they seemed tiny 
red drops crystallized from the cool, 
sweet breath of the morning and 
the bright sunshine. The orchard 
stretches alongside the old moss and 
lichen-covered stone wall that bor- 
ders the lane leading up to the pas- 
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ture. Some of the trees of my boy- 
hood days are standing al- 
though somewhat decrepit after the 
many battles with storm and sleet, 
and others have gone to feed the 
throat of the huge old fireplace. 

I remember the sharp, wild flavor 
of tke natural fruit that had a touch 
of woodland raciness we imagined no 
grafted fruit possessed. How de- 
lighted we were to test the flavor of 
the apples from each tree late in the 
fall just before apple picking time. 
True, some of the apples were con- 
centrated tartness, but the exquisite 
flavor of others well repaid us for our 
efforts. I recall many happy days in 
the sugar orchard, and the brilliant 
golden, scarlet foliage of the red 
maples in autumn, the delicate trac- 
ery of the bare branches of the de- 
ciduous trees of this grove against 


now, 


the sunset sky and the long-drawn, 
liquid notes of the vesper sparrow 
adding the completing touch to the 
twilight hour, foretelling a cool night 
and refreshing sleep among the hills. 





the morning’s sun has 
brushed the dewdrops from the grass, 
I have driven up through the woods 
of the foothills of the mountain range, 
where the hermit thrush sings dur- 
ing the spring and early summer in 
Nature's cathedral aisles of the moist 
woods. There is an element of peace 
and the joy of victory by strife in the 
song of the hermit thrush that leads 
one’s thoughts upward and makes a 
more lasting impression on the list- 
ener than the song of any other bird 
among these hills. 

After giving directions to the 
driver, I stand on the summit of the 


Before 
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divide a few moments before plung- 
ing into the woods on my way to the 
trout brook that comes from 


the peak atthe south that towers a 


down 


thousand feet above me. At the 
south, beyond the range of vision, 
are the Isles of Shoals, where a 


handful of grass was more precious 
to Celia Thaxter than miles of green 
fields on the mainland; all the flow- 
ers possessed such a human interest, 
and an infinite variety of beauty in 
sea, shore line, clouds or sky always 
awaited her. On the eastern horizon 
Chocorua’s Alpine horn guards the 
memory of Frank Bolles, who loved 


that peak and the lake that nestles at 
the foot among the pines so well. 
The Poet Whittier loved most the 
calm beauty of the hills and valleys 
of this lake region of New Hamp- 
shire when he wrote 
But none shall more regretful leave 
These waters and these hills than I; 
Or, distant, fonder dream how eve 
Or dawn is painting wave and sky. 
After gathering up fishing-rod, 
basket, and lunch, I follow a path to 
the summit for half a mile, then a 
half hour’s walk around the moun- 
tain range leads to a point a short 
distance below the junction of three 
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down from the 
mountain peaks above. The spring 
brook, flowing down the central ra- 
vine, receives the water from each 
side gorge, and assumes the propor- 
tions of a respectable trout brook. 
Cold springs bubble out from the 
bank at intervals of a few hundred 
feet, and the trout leave the warmer 
water nearer the meadows and de- 
light to lie in the deep holes among 
the rocks at the foot of the falls near 
these cold springs where the water 
is coolest. At other points farther 
down the brook there are larger pools 
and the trout lie in wait under over- 
hanging 


ravines that come 


the shallow 
water at the lower end near the out- 
flow. 


rocks or in 


Glimpses of shrubs and the grand 
old the forest along the 
brook and the music 
beauty of flowing water add 
much to the enjoyment of a day’s 
trout fishing among the mountains. 


trees of 
banks of the 
and 


The water is of that pure transpar- 
ency that brings out the quartz and 
feldspar pebbles and the mica-scales 
with wonderful and the 
have an iridescent sheen and 
soft tints with spots of bright gold 
and vermilion due to the purity of 
the water. 


clearness, 
trout 


After a fine forenoon’s 
fishing, I stop for lunch at a huge 
ledge of rock that pushes out into 
the course of the stream and turns it 
to one side. There is a small spring 
of sweet and deliciously cool water 
trickling out into a small basin under 
the roots of a hemlock on the bank 
and I make a primitive birch bark 
cup to see if the water will sparkle in 
the gold-lined 
years ago. 
After lunch I follow the less abrupt 
descent of the brook. 


receptacle as it did 


One has to 


fe 


wade more, and the fishing is not so 
good. At three o’clock I come to an 
old logging road, partially grown up, 
and follow the trail out to the main 
road where the buckboard is waiting 
for the homeward drive. 


We talked late last night on the 
veranda of the cottage by the lake 
shore—an ideal place for a summer 
vacation with a few friends and some 
good books. The morning sun has 
lifted the curtain of fog on the sur- 
face of the water and the prattle of 
waves fanned by a light breeze is 
very restful. After breakfast we 
troll for pickerel. The lake is situ- 
ated high up among the hills and 
there are but few cottages, widely 
separated. Tall canoe birches, sugar 
plum trees, the mountain ash, and 
witch hazel grow along the shore. 
The black alder, bearing bright red 
berries that add a touch of color in 
winter to the thicket along the banks, 
is sprinkled along the shore of the 
largest bay of the lake. The de- 
licious fragrance of late creamy- 
white globes of the buttonbush that 
grow along the low shore of a small 
cove attract many butterflies and 
honey bees to a feast of nectar. A 
few small patches of delicate pink- 
tinged, remarkably fragrant water- 
lilies grow in one cove, but the lake 
bottom is so sandy that it is nota 
favorable locality. 

During the spring a little brook 
flows into the lake from the wooded 
hills above, but at this season of the 
year it almost ceases to flow and the 
lake is fed by cold springs that boil 
up through the gravelly bottom. 

Pickerel fishing does not always 
require the uttermost skill of the 
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fisherman, and yet there is a pecu- 
liar fascination about it. The pick- 
erel from the clear, cold water of this 
sand and rock-paved lake floor are 
sweet as trout from mountain brooks, 
and, if one wants to try his skill asa 
fisherman, there are small-mouthed 
black bass in the lake. 

As the evening shadows are length- 
ening and the sun is nearing the line 
of mountains on the west I push out 


from shore and row out into the cen- 
ter of the lake. The sun spreads all 
the colors of the spectrum on the 
palette of light, fleecy clouds that 
extend from to zenith. It 
seems as though the Great Carbuncle 
of the Crystal Hills, of Indian tradi- 
tion, indeed fell into this lake, and 
the red brilliancy of its quenchless 
gleam lights up the calm surface of 


horizon 


the water with a wondrous glow. 





FAREWELL 


TO OUR PASTOR.' 


By Mabel Ff. Drury. 


Six years have passed of priceless worth, 


Since we for pleasure gathered here 
To celebrate the day of birth 
Of one we honor and revere. 


1On the 17th of March the parishioners of the Congregational church of Bath tendered a reception to 
the pastor, the Rev. Walter H. Woodsum, who had accepted a call from the church at Hampstead. 


The 


high esteem in which he was held was clearly indicated by the large number in attendance, by the 
many useful and beautiful gifts, vet their tender regard for him found more complete expression in the 


lines of the short poem, so feelingly read by its young author.— 


Ep. | 
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R Walter H. W 


To-night, with widely different aim, 
We meet again with one accord, 
But now much less of joy than pain 

We note in countenance and word. 


God's thoughts are His,—His ways not ours,— 
We know He doeth all things well, 
Yet oft’times in Life’s lightest hours 
We're called upon to say farewell. 
’T is not His will that we alone 
Should learn the worth of thee, dear friend, 
His way is best,—He needs His own,— 
His will we never should transcend. 


We can but dwell upon the past 
Three years of our church history ; 
We would thy leadership might last, 
But God has willed it not to be. 
Thou gavest bread from heaven to eat,— 
Our shepherd been so kind and true,— 
As thou hast sowed, so shalt thou reap 
Most blessed fruit as years ensue. 
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These fleeting months, so nearly o'er, 
Have brought us nearer to thy God ; 
Have taught us trust thy Saviour more, 
Still more to love the way He trod ; 
Which brighter seems, and easier, far, 
Since we have treasure laid above, 
And though we hunger yet the more, 
We thank him for his priceless love. 


We meet to part,—on earth ’t is so,— 
Soon flies the hour to friendship sent ; 
But we shall meet again, we know, 
Where cherished ties will not be rent. 
’T will lessen not the heartfelt pain 
To linger ere we say ‘‘ Farewell’’— 
At last must come the parting strain, 
When sadness must the joy excel. 


We bid farewell to thee, dear friend, 
Full well to us is known our loss ; 
To Him thy future we commend,- 

‘* His wondrous grace outweighs the cross.’ 
We'll guidance seek from God above ; 
To Him will rise our prayers alway 

That He will keep thee in His love, 
And strew rich blessings on thy way. 














WHAT THE 


A RETROSPECT AND A 


OLD CHURCH 


SAW. 


PROPHECY. 


By Fulian Howard. 





HE band struck up a lively 
| tune, the small crowd cheered, 
| and flags waved, held aloft 
by happy school children, as 
the procession passed up the village 
street and over the hill past the old 
meeting-house. Some pointed, as 
they passed, at the lofty weather- 
beaten with the 
‘*Old as the hills, nearby.’’ Far up 
in the lofty canopy, nestled close to 
the big, throbbing clock that, for 
nearly seventy years, had tolled off 
the little boy, 
wandering from his mother, and in a 


steeple remark : 


township's time, a 
venturesome spirit climbing the rick- 
ety loft to see the big bell, lay fast 
asleep in the heart of the great clock. 
In his dream the old church steeple 
spoke to the young 
heart, and told 
A story full of pathetic 


boy’s tender 


him a long, sad, 
joyous story. 
scenes, joyous memories, and des- 
perate struggles. The oki steeple 
seemed human now as his great heart 
throbbed with the intensity of his 
emotion as he told of love, of death, 
and of sorrow. The little boy slept 
on and was carried back—back many 
till, as he listened, he saw 
with the old belfry, and the scenes 
of a century before lay around him. 

Back of the old church beneath, 
the old pine, in the only cemetery of 
the town, On the 
hill yonder, but a mile away, stands a 
farmhouse, while on another hilltop 


years, 


lay two graves. 


and within a stone’s throw of the 
church is the only other house of the 
settlement. A year passes and the 
morning sun reveals a smouldering 
heap of ashes, while in the valley be- 
neath, a thin trail with a score of 
indistinct figures in Indian file pass 
beneath the shadow of the mountain. 
And two more graves the steeple sees 
now. 

A decade is passed, and, lo! a mar- 
velous sight. Houses, houses, and 
the grist-mill on the brook just at 
the foot of the hill. 
sprung 


A village has 
and the clang of the 
anvil, the buzz of saws, the hullo of 
the school 


up 


all betoken a new 
civilization. But 


boy, 


life, a new more 


yet. Again the old belfry forgets 
himself, and another two years 
passes away. But what is that? 


The old man of the hill almost leans 
as he scans the distant street in his 
excitement. Music? he never heard 
A band 
A simple thing 

-a fife, a drum, and a horn—yet see 
the crowd! A man is among them 
—excited, handsome, and dramatic. 
He jumps on a box and speaks. His 
auditors are spellbound. They cheer, 
they raise aloft a flag, they surge, 
they jam. What are they doing? 
See, a young man steps up—he holds 
a paper. He goes to a box and stoops 
—he is writing. A score are at his 
back. Many come and for a moment 


that kind of miusic before. 
comes up the street. 
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stoop and then go away. Another 
man jumps on the box. He reads 
the paper and then there is cheering. 
Days and weeks follow, and the old 
clock sees that which makes him 
shake his head and sigh. A field on 
the common is being trodden to dust 
as the sons—the very heart of the 
community—drill for the battle-field. 

Three, five, years pass, and again 
there is firing of guns, a band passes 
by and fathers, mothers, sad-eyed and 
weary, cheer as the ‘‘ boys’’ march 
home. Many, many graves are in 
the old yard now. The years pass 
on, and the old sentry of the church 
tower pauses awhile. He sees an 
old farmhouse. An old man comes 
to the door, shades his eyes as he 
looks toward the setting sun, stoops, 
his hand on the casing, and hobbles 
slowly into the yard, pulls an old 
stool from beneath an apple tree, and 
sits down. An old woman, bent, 
wrinkled, and tottering, comes to the 
door, shades with her hand the dim 
eyes as she tries to see the hills 
behind which the afternoon 
slowly 


sun is 
sinking, touches the ground 
with her cane, hobbles slowly out, 
passing the flower bed that for 
twenty years she had so carefully 
nurtured but now is overgrown with 
weeds, and seats herself beside her 
husband. For seventy years has the 
old chvrch seen these two live to- 
gether in the holy bonds of matrinony. 
For sixty years in rain, and in shine, 
beneath his doors have they passed, 
Sabbath after Sabbath. His eyes 
fill and he looks again. The old 
man puts his hand to his head and 
seems long lost in thinking. He 
does not stir. Long he sits there, 
his feet wide apart, his head on his 
knees. His aged wife, weak, totter- 


ing, rises and touches his shoulder. 
The golden sun, in a blaze of glory, 
sinks behind the distant summit, 
and the curtain of eve has fallen. 
The old tower shakes, and amid the 
solemn toll of the bell, two coffins are 
borne into the church beneath. And 
two more graves are on the hill. 
Again the old sentry almost loses 
himself, but again he looks. He sees 
once more the farmhouse, the old 
oaken bucket, the sheep pen, the 
meadow, the sugar house—all pros- 
périty, all happiness. Again it is 
the hour. A young man, 
strong, healthy, and handsome, comes 
out the door and pauses as he sees 
the glory of the western sunset. He 
shades his eyes, whistles to his dog 
and starts down the path. He stops 
at the apple tree in the yard and 
seats himself on a log. A maiden, 
too, stands in the doorway, attracted 
by the marvelous beauty of the west- 
ern skies. She turns, dazzled by the 
blazing afterglow and walks toward 
the pasture. 


sunset 


She, too, stops, passes 
beneath the apple tree and steats 
herself beside the young man. The 
sentry of the years looks again. He 
sees two lovers in each other's arms, 
happy, joyous in their newfound 
The old town trembles with 
pent up joy as he sways to the 
chims of wedding bells, and two new, 
young lives pass out from beneath 
his portals. And another home is 
begun. 

Nigh a score of years has passed 
and finds the warder of time, as it 
were awakening to a new birth 
of things. Commercialism—gaunt, 
greedy, and restless—sways the little 
community. A railroad has threaded 


love. 


its way to the little village, and 
shops, storehouses, and stores have 
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sprung up in abundance, almost in a 
night. The old man grows sad. He 
sees the youth leaving home. The 
beautiful hills, the fertile valleys, the 
rapid streams with promise of power 
—all are forgotten. The great spirit 
of unrest, the restless world-loving 
ambition is on them and they are 
going. Farms are neglected, hearth- 
stones are forgotten. Time passes 
on and many go while few return. 
But lo! the belfry shakes, the bell 
clangs, and the guardian of the town 
again makes music. He has heard 
it before but never so gloriously as 
now. The town is astir, the very 
atmosphere 


seems awakened to a 


new life, a new sense of activity. 
A band comes up the hill and the 
old steeple trembles with excitement 
as he strains to catch a glimpse of 
the long procession that comes up 
the street. He rubs his eyes, “ What! 
can it be—come back?’’ Yes, faces 
almost forgotten again appear on the 
old hill and brighten as recollections 
vf boyhood’s to their 


Half the world goes by 


days come 


memory. 


the old church to-day. Doctors, law- 
yers, prosperous merchants, quick, 
keen-eyed men of the professions all 
pass by. 

The months roll by and again the 
old man looks. Farms are rejuve- 
nated, streams are subjected and 
fields and valleys made fertile again. 
He sees in the farmhouse yard a 
man and woman and around them 
are children. The man points here 
and there to an old apple tree, 
gnarled, broken, and dying. Strangely 
familiar are the two faces as they seat 
themselves on an old decaying log 
and gaze at the beauty of the New 
Hampshire sunset. 


A little boy, tired, frightened, and 
hungry, scampers down from the 
dusty loft as the evening shadows 
creep through the cracks of the old 
church belfry. Happy as he again 
holds his mother’s hand as they walk 
through the farmyard, he is silent 
for awhile and then asks, ‘‘ Mamma, 
is this Old Home weck ?”’ 


A COUNTRY SCENE. 


By Esther D. Gill. 


Balmy and soft the air, 
Cool the green carpet where 
I sit this summer day. 
O’er hills against the skies 
The shadows creep and rise 
Chasing the light away. 


A river clear and deep, 

With many a curve doth sweep 
Through meadow-land and lea. 

And elms with wondrous grace 

Bend o’er the river’s face, 
Guarding it lovingly. 


Gently the breezes blow 

The tall grain to and fro, 
Waiting the reaper’s care: 

While clouds of billowy white 

Come floating into sight 
High in the sun-kissed air. 


’T is a scene I love full well 
And to me it seems to tell 

Of One who dwells above, 
Whose hand created all 
This beauty wonderful 

For the children of His love. 








MY HOME AMONG THE OLD NEW ENGLAND HILLS. 


(Air, ‘* Hard Times.’’) 
By Albert Greenwood. 


There ’s a vale in the land 
Of the granite and the pine, 
And a weather-beaten cottage by the way; 
There, the purple grapes are hanging 
On the heavy laden vine, 
And the golden robin’s singing all the day. 


REFRAIN. 


’T is the home that I knew in my childhood, 
At its mention my heart always thrills, 

And I love it from garden to wildwood, 
My home among the old New England hills. 


A sunlit haze is clinging 
To the gray old mountain walls, 
From the forest comes the cawing of the crow, 
Shyly singing like a maiden 
The dancing brooklet falls, 
And the river softly murmurs far below. 


The yellow sunlight dances 
On the waters of the pond, 
And the birch and alder guard the rocky shore; 
The quiet herd are feeding 
On the hillside far beyond, 
’T will be pictured on my heart forevermore. 


There is music that will live, 
And be ever sweet to me. 
’T is the song of the merry mountain rills, 
And a spot that is dearer 
Than any e’er will be, 
’T is my home among the old New England hills. 











MICHIGAN’S 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PATHMAKERS. 


By William Stocking. 


YRK in progress during the 
present year upon the con- 
necting links in what will 
eventually be a thorough 
electric line from Detroit to Chicago 
is a reminder of the changes which 
have already been made in the same 
line of communication, and of the 
part which one little corner of New 
Hampshire took in earlier days, in 
the pathmaking of Michigan and of 
the great Northwest. The 
men the movements 
mentioned are well known in history 





three 
who initiated 
for their activities in other directions, 
but I have never seen their contribu- 
tions to the transportation facilities of 
the West grouped as they deserve to 
be. 

Lewis Cass was born at Exeter, 
He started for the 
Northwest territory in 1801, crossed 


October 9, 1782. 


the Alleghany mountains on foot, 
studied Marietta, O., and 
practised there and in Zanesville till 
1812, when, as colonel of the Third 
Ohio Militia, he accompanied Gen- 
eral Hull's army to Michigan. He 
was appointed governor of that terri- 
tory in 1813, and for more than half 
a century thereafter he was Michi- 
gan’s most conspicuous figure in 
life. He helped in many 
to advance the 
terests of 


law in 


public 
ways in- 
and state. 
Among the most important services 


thus rendered 


material 
the territory 


was his securing, 


partly through government aid and 


G. M.—6 


partly through local enterprise, the 
establishment of a system of terri- 
torial roads radiating from Detroit. 
The territory had suffered much from 
the misrepresentations of government 
surveyors, who in 1812 were sent there 
with a view of locating bounty lands 
for soldiers. They were instructed 
to survey the land from the southern 
boundary northward for a distance of 
fifty miles. Their report described 
the country as an unbroken series of 
tamarack swamps, bogs, and sand 
barrens, with not more than one acre 
in a hundred and probably not more 
than one acre in a thousand fit for 
cultivation. As a result of this and 
similar reports following, the bounty 
lands were located farther West and 
South, and the settlement of Michi- 
gan was greatly retarded. 

Governor Cass knew, better than al- 
most anyone else, the falsity of these 
reports, for he had traversed the coun- 
try from the Ohio river to Saginaw 
bay on the north, and from Detroit 
to Lake Michigan on the west. He 
had traveled over part of ‘‘ Zane’s 
trace,’ which ran from Wheeling to 
Lewiston, and which was the first 
‘‘ internal improvement’’ undertaken 
by the government west of the Alle- 
ghanies. He had helped cut the 
through the wilderness 
from Urbana, O., to Detroit in 1812. 
He had gone over the Indian trail 
from Detroit to Saginaw previous to 
negotiating with the 


army path 


natives the 
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a 


treaty of 1819, and he was the first 
white man who ever rode over the 
Indian trail that led from Detroit to 
Fort Dearborn, the present site of 
Chicago. 

With a view of counteracting the 
effect of the damaging reports that 
had been made, and of opening up 
the country, Governor Cass secured 
government appropriations of land or 
cash for the inauguration of a system 
of roads connecting Detroit with va- 
At the ter- 
minus of one of these roads has since 
grown up the city of Port Huron; 
of another, Saginaw; of a third, 
Grand Rapids, and a fourth termin- 


rious distant points. 





ated in what is now the city of To- 
ledo. But by far the most important 
road was that stretching westward, 
traversing part of the second and 
part of the first tier of counties, to the 
shore of Lake Michigan, and ulti- 
mately reaching 
Indiana and 
born. The 


well worked. 


corners of 
Fort Dear- 
was not, at first, 
It started in a swamp 
outskirts of the overgrown 
village of Detroit, then having less 
than twenty-five 


across 
Illinois to 
road 


on the 


inhabi- 
tants, penetrated a wilderness, and 
ended in the morass that surrounded 
Fort Dearborn. 


hundred 


It was muddy in 
spring and fall, and travel over it 
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was slow. But it opened the way. 
the traveler that the 
ground was fit for cultivation and 
contributed materially to the devel- 
opment of what, thirty years later, 
was one of the finest farming sections 
When the tide of 
migration that surged westward from 


It showed 


in the country. 


1835 to 1840 swept across the penin- 


sula, this Chicago road was the 
great highway, along which were 


started numerous manufacturing vil- 
lages and trading centers. Its east- 
ern terminus is now five miles within 
city limits of Detroit, with the 
City hall on one side and the four- 
teen-story Majestic building on the 
other. Its 
Michigan 


the 


western terminus is in 
The 


nine counties it traverses within the 


avenue, Chicago. 
boundaries of Michigan have now a 
population of 710,000, and in its ter- 
minal cities there are over two mil- 
the 
Cass 


lion people. Near highway 
Governor 

the wilderness, after- 
built the that 
connected the East with the Imperial 
City of the and 


same road, or on private right of 


which thus blazed 


through was 


wards first railroad 


Lakes, upon the 
way 
close to it, the modern trolley car 
system now threads its course. 

From the family Bible in one of 
the largest houses in the little old 


hill town of Bedford, about thirty 


miles from the birthplace of Lewis 
Cass, the writer, a few years ago, 
traced the following entry : ‘‘ Zacha- 
rias Chandler, Born Dec’ 10 1813 ”’ 


The lad, christened Zacharias, but 


afterwards spelling his own name 
with the terminal h instead of s, at- 
tended the little brick schoolhouse 
near the family homestead from the 
time he was five years old till he was 


fifteen; attended the academies at 


Pembroke and Derry two winters, 
taught school one winter, clerked in 
a store in Nashua, and in 1833 
with his brother-in-law, to 
Detroit and opened a general store. 
Three years later he bought out his 
partner, and for twenty years after 
that conducted a business that laid 
the foundation 


moved, 


of a large fortune. 
He worked hard, siept in the store, 
lived economically, kept a good stock, 
was his own salesman and collector, 
and was good at both, and was the 
first Detroit who sold 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
in a He finally became a 
wholesaler of dry goods exclusively, 


merchant in 
year. 


secured a trade and an acquaintance 
throughout the state, went into poli- 
tics, was elected mayor as a Whig in 
a strongly Democratic city in 1851, 
made a remarkable run as the Whig 
candidate for governor in 
organize the Republican 
1854, and succeeded Gen- 
eral Cass in the United States senate, 
March 4, 1857. 

What 
travel 


1852, 
helped 
party in 


for land 
sought to do 
The natural 
channel in Lake St. Clair, below the 
mouth of the river of the same name, 


had done 


Chandler 


Cass 


for 
water transportation. 


was narrow and winding, and even 
with the light lake marine of those 
days, a ‘‘jam at the Flats*’ was ©f 
frequent and disastrous occurrence. 
Through the instrumentality of Sena- 
tor Cass, an appropriation of $45,000 
had secured, and a straight 
channel had been cut from the mouth 
of the river, through the shoals. to 
the deep water of Lake St. Clair be- 
yond. But it was only one hundred 
and fifty feet wide and nine feet deep. 
Its banks were not protected, and it 
was not at all adequate to the de- 


been 
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mands of commerce. Mr. Chandler, 
on entering the senate, directed his 
energies toward securing a canal 
that should be adequate, not only to 
the existing needs of navigation, but 
to the future expansion of a traffic, 
which, to his prescient thought, was 
of immense possibilities. The first 
measure which he gave notice of his 
intention to introduce in the senate, 
was a bill making an appropriation 
for deepening the channel of St. 
Clair Flats. the whole 
long session of congress Chandler 
labored untiringly for this measure. 
He was defeated on several motions, 
but finally succeeded in 


Through 


attaching 


the appropriation to the Civil Ap- 
propriation bill. Then came the 
threat of a presidential veto of that 
bill unless that 


item was stricken 


out, and Chandler reluctantly sur- 
rendered. But in the last speech 
which he made on the measure at 


that session he said, after demand- 
ing the yeas and nays on the de- 
cisive vote: 

‘*T want to know who is friendly 
to the great Northwest, and who is 
not, for we are about making our 
last prayer here. The time is not 
far distant when instead of coming 
here and begging for our rights, we 


shall extend our hands and take the 
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After 
be here as beggars.’ 

This defiant forecast proved to be 
prophetic. 


blessing. 1860 we shall 


not 


For when the senate was 
March, 1861, Mr. 
Chandler was made chairman of the 
committee on conimerce, and the 
first river and harbor bill which his 
committee 


reorganized in 


and = =which 
speedily passed, contained an appro- 


reported, 


priation for widening and deepening 
the St. Clair Flats canal. This was 
but the beginning of his great work 
for the improvement of the water- 
ways and harbors of the country. 
The appropriations for river and har- 
bor improvements, and for the con- 
struction of ship canals, from the 
foundation of till 
Dur 
ing the following twelve years of Mr. 
Chandler's chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on commerce, the appropria- 
tions for these purposes amounted to 


$45,610,800. 


the government 
1863, aggregated $13,218,870. 


Nor were these large 
appropriations as_ indiscriminately 
made as many river and harbor ap- 
propriations have been since that 
time. Mr. Chandler was constant 
in his attendance at meetings of his 
committee, and weighed carefully all 
the considerations for and against 
the appropriations that were asked. 
He was especially inclined to liber- 
ality towards the waterways of the 
Northwest, of whose importance to 
the commerce of the country he had 
a clearer idea than most of his asso- 
ciates. The accommodation of the 
immense commerce which floats over 
these waters to-day would not have 
been possible, but for the impetus 
given to their improvement by Sena- 
tor Chandler from thirty to 
years ago. 


forty 


In 1857 no vessel drawing more 


than nine feet of water could go 
through the channels from Lake Su- 
perior to Lake Huron, nor from Lake 
Huron to Lake Erie, and even those 
that did traverse these waters were 
obliged to lay to at night. Now ves- 
sels of twenty-foot draft can pass 
from Duluth or Chicago to Buffalo, 
without any delays on account of 
The lumber and ore car- 
riers of that day rarely exceeded 700 
tons burden. As late as 1862 the 
average tonnage of the 147 lake 
steamers was 440; of the 203 propel- 
lers, 300, and of the 969 schooners, 
211. The largest freighters of to- 
day carry from 8,000 to 9,000 tons of 
iron ore, and there are a great many 
of them that exceed 7,000 tons. 
When navigation opens in the 
spring there come down from Mar- 
quette, Ashland, Duluth, and Two 
Harbors, through Lake Superior, 
the great ore and lumber carriers, 
loaded with the product of mine and 
forest. In Lake Huron they are 
joined by the grain fleets from Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, and by addi- 
tional ore carriers from Escanaba and 
Gladstone. Off Saginaw bay there 
are further additions to the lumber 
vessels. As these mighty fleets, and 
many passenger steamers with them, 
follow in majestic procession around 
the southeast bend of St. Clair river, 
go in slow, solemn, and single file 
through the St. Clair Flats canal 
and pass the river front of the City of 
the Straits, they constitute a fitting 
memorial to the foresight and public 
spirit of Senator Chandler and his 
associates and successors on the com- 
mittee on commerce, and represent 
a tonnage larger than that which 
passes any other point on the navi- 
gable waters of the globe. Care- 


darkness. 
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fully prepared statistics show that the 
tonnage passing Detroit during the 
eight months of lake navigation is 
larger, by many million tons, than 
the aggregate arrivals and clearances 
at the port of London for a whole 
year, larger than that which passes 
in and out of the River Mersey at 
Liverpool, and much larger than 
that which passes Sandy Hook and 
Hell Gate combined. 

During the winter in which Zacha- 
riah Chandler was teaching school in 
the ‘‘Squog’’ district of Bedford, a 
Dartmouth college sophomore taught 


in the little brick schoolhouse which 


Chandler had attended as a boy. 
The new teacher boarded around and 
was ever visitor at the 


Between him 


a welcome 
Chandler homestead. 
and Zachariah there up a 
friendship which was destined to be 


sprung 


lifelong, and it was mainly through 
the influence of Mr. Chandler that 
James F. Joy afterwards moved to 
Detroit. Mr. Joy was born in Dur- 
ham, his birth- 
place being about nine miles from 
that of Lewis Cass. He graduated 
from Dartmouth college at the head 


December 2, 1810, 
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of his class in 1833, took the course 
at Cambridge Law school, with 
Judge Story and Professor Greenleaf 
among his instructors, was admitted 
to the bar in Boston in 1836 and im- 
mediately went to Detroit, where he 
commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession. His practice, which soon 
lecame large and lucrative, brought 
him into important railroad connec- 
tions, among others that of general 
counsel for the Illinois Central, and 
ultimately led to his making railroad 
promotion and construction his chief 
occupation. 
in this way: 

In 1837 


The change came about 
the state of Michigan 
planned railroads and canals that, if 
completed, would have cost about 
It actually commenced 
two railroads of great importance, 
the Michigan Central and the Michi- 
But it had hard luck 
with its internal improvement bonds, 
and in 1847, when almost bankrupt, 
it offered these two roads for sale. 
John W. Brooks of Boston, 
senting 


$15,000,000. 


gan Southern. 


repre- 
that city, 
brought letters of introduction to Mr. 


capitalists in 


Joy, and interested him in a plan to 
buy the first-named “And 


so,’’ said Mr. Joy, in after years, ‘‘ I 


road. 


unfortunately took the step which 
led me away from the noble profes- 
sion of the law to become a railroad 
man.’’ It was avery good thing for 
the state of Michigan and for other 
parts of the West that Mr. Joy took 
this ‘‘ unfortunate step.’’ The Bos- 
ton capitalists bought the road, mak- 
ing Mr. Brooks superintendent and 
Mr. had 
been in operation Detroit to 


Kalamazoo, but with a poor roadbed, 


Joy attorney. The road 


from 


and with a strap rail spiked to wooden 
stringers. The new owners improved 
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the roadbed, replaced the strap rail 
with a sixty-pound solid rail, re- 
moved the Detroit terminus from the 
business center of the city to the 
river front, and extended the road, 
first to the shore of Lake Michigan, 
and then to Chicago, all within six 
years. Mr. Joy continued attorney 
of the road, though doing much more 
for it than attending to its law busi- 
ness, till 1865, when he was made its 
president. 

From his first connection with this 
road in 1847, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, Mr. Joy was identified, in one 
form or another, with the railroad 
interests of the West. He foresaw 
that the success of the Central must 
depend very much upon its anticipat- 
ing other roads in the occupation of 
new territory, and it was due almost 
entirely to his efforts that a new road 
built from Jackson to Grand 
Rapids, one from Detroit to Bay City, 
and a third from Jackson to Niles, 
and that the old road from Jackson 
to Owosso was acquired and ex- 
tended to Saginaw and the Straits of 
Mackinac. 


was 


All these were of great 
value to the state, and were valuable 
as feeders to the main line of the 
Central. Mr. Joy was also the chief 
promoter of the Detroit, Lansing, and 
Northern, West 
Michigan, and the Kalamazoo and 
South He also be- 
came in the construction 
of the first ship canal and lock at the 
Sault Ste. Marie. 

The railroads mentioned were all 
in the state of Michigan, and they 


the Chicago and 
Haven roads. 
interested 


aggregated in construction or recon- 
struction more than two thousand 
miles. But Mr. Joy’s railroad ambi- 
tion was not limited to the confines 


of one state. He organized the 
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Resi dence of Gaaneil Cass 


company which built the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, thus connect- 
ing Chicago with the 
river at two points. He also con- 
nected this road with the Hannibal 
and St. Joe, and then pushed it across 
the Mississippi river at Plattsmouth, 
and made 


Mississippi 


its western terminus at 
Fort Kearney, in Nebraska. He 
built the first bridge across the 
Missouri river at Kansas City, and 
built a road from there southwesterly 
to the border of Indian territory. 
Some of the roads which he built 
were not immediately profitable, but 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Michigan Central and the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, under his 
presidency arid management, become 
the two best dividend paying roads 
in the West. 

At a later period he was instrumen- 
tal in securing an extension of the 
Wabash from Logansport to Detroit, 
and was, for a time, president of the 





The Joy Homestead 
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Still later he was 
the prime mover in the organization 
of the company which gave to De- 
troit its splendid Union depot, and 
the viaduct which leads to it. When 
long past eighty years of age he 
walked daily, with sprightly 
from his house to his office, and 
worked at a standing desk. He died 
at the age of eighty-six, not from any 
disease, 


Wabash system. 


step, 


but because, as he himself 
expressed it, when his physician 
warned him of approaching dissolu- 
tion, ‘‘the machine’’ 
out !’’ 


was ‘‘ worn 


As these three great promoters of 
transportation improvements, on land 





The Chandler Mansion 


and water, were born in neighboring 
towns of contiguous counties in New 
Hampshire, so were they near neigh- 
bors in Detroit. General Cass lived, at 
different times, on two diagonally op- 
posite corners of Fort street. Senator 
Chandler lived two blocks distant, on 
the same street, and Mr. Joy’s resi- 
dence was half way between the two. 
From the time when General Cass 
arrived in Detroit in 1812, till the 
death of Mr. Joy, in 1896, a period 
of eighty-four years, hardly a year 
passed in which one of the three was 
not doing something toward advanc- 
ing the material interests of his 
adopted city, territory, or state. 

The residence of General Cass here 
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given is the one that he built in 1840 in which he died, on the southeast 
at the northwest corner of Fort and corner of the same streets, and the 
Cass streets. It was occupied by Joy residence were torn down in 
him until about 1864, when he sold 1900. The Chandler mansion still 
it to Governor H. P. Baldwin. It stands in solitary grandeur, vacant 
was demolished in 1876. The house now for many years. 


COME TO THE MOUNTAIN LAND. 
By Bela Chapin. 


Come to the hills, forsake the crowded town, 
Ye toiling people of the city streets ; 
Lay care aside and every burden down, 
And visit yet again the country seats. 
There is found rest amid these green retreats, 
Here breathe the freshness of the mountain air, 
Drink from the purest springs, and taste the sweets 
Of blest retirement while t’is summer fair ; 
These rural scenes invite you from a world of care. 


The yellow buttercups are full in bloom, 
And daisies white are beautiful to see ; 

The rich red clover spreads a rare perfume 
In many a field and cultivated lea ; 

Now drones from flower to flower the bumblebee, 
And the gay butterfly, with gaudy vest, 

Flits in the air about quite heedlessly ; 
And rising whispers from the breezy west 
Induce to soft repose and quiet summer rest. 


Pleasant it is to sit beneath the trees 
Whose leafy boughs ward off the solar ray, 
And read or talk or meditate at ease, 
While fleeting moments pass unmarked away ; 
Or in somé forest path awhile to stray, 
To gather flowers or list the wild bird’s song— 
While the blithe wood thrush pours his thrilling lay, 
Loved memories of days departed long 
May there spring fresh to mind and to the bosom throng. 


Come to the hills, upon their summits stand, 
And view the glorious prospects far and wide, 
In richest verdure clad on every hand; 
Come where the mountain streams and streamlets glide, 
Walk in the meadows by the riverside, 
And loiter long within each loved retreat, 
Come in the season of the summertide, 
Ye toiling people of the crowded street, 
Come to the mountain land and find retirement sweet. 
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A SKETCH OF THE 


By Charles 


—— 


HEN in 
I9OI 
to the home of my boy- 
hood, a letter, 

the following is a copy, was handed 
me by the postmaster : 


the summer of 


I made a short visit 





of which 


Gro. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
ut Law. 
Schenectady, N. Y., July 28, 1901. 
Postmaster of Middleton, N. H. 
DEAR Stk: About 
George Roberts who fought 


Counselor 


seventy years ago one 
under Paul Jones 
in the battle between the Bon //omme Richard 
died at Middleton, N. H., and I 


presume he must have been buried there 


and the Serafi 


If so, it must be a fact well known in your 
town, to those interested in local history. 
grave of 


Can you kindly inform me if the 


this man is in your place, and if so, where and 
what monument marks the spot and what the 
inscription says of him? 

If the facts are not within your knowledge 
kindly hand this letter to some one who would 
be likely to know. I take the liberty of troub- 


ling you as I know no one in your town to 


address. The purpose of my inquiry is simply 
for historical information 
Very resp. yours, 
Gro. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 
I answered this letter, giving him, 
so far as I was then able to do, the 


information sought. Later on I re- 


ceived the following : 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Sept. 27, 1901. 
C. H. Roberts, F-sq., Concord, N. H. 
DEAR 


Sir: I was much gratified at receiving 


an answer to the inquiry which I sent out in 
July last and also much surprised at its coming 
from a grandson of George Roberts. I have 


always been interested in the life of Paul Jones 


and the brave men who fought with him. The 
battle between the Bon Homme Richard and 
the Serafis always seemed to me to be the most 


terrific contest ever fought upon the sea. 





LIFE 








OF GEORGE ROBERTS. 


H. Roberts. 


Reading last winter the life of Paul Jones by 
Cyrus T. Brady I was struck with his descrip- 


tion of this battle. He says, “A daring sailor 
ran out upon the main yardarm which hung 
over the after hatch of the Seraf7s and began to 
At last 


struck the hatch combing, 


throw grenades down the hatchway. 
a hand genenade 
bounded aft and fell into the midst of a pile of 
There was a terrific crash which 
the When 


smoke cleared away the decks were filled with 


cartridges 


silenced the roar of battle. the 


the dead and dying. It was this last shock that 
determined Pearson to surrender.” 

I determined to investigate the truth of the 
statement and to ascertain if possible the name 
of the man who could perform such an act of 
unparalleled bravery. The result of my investi- 
gation has been that the act was performed as 
described by Mr. Brady, and the name of the 
sailor beyond all doubt was George Roberts. 

I then attempted to find out who George 
Roberts was, where he had lived and died. At 
last I located him in Middleton, N. H., and con- 
cluding that he might have died there and been 
buried there I letter. I should be 


wrote my 


much pleased if you could give me some ac- 
count of his birth, life, etc., as well as inscrip- 
tion on stone. 

I am glad to learn that you are to publisha 
sketch of his life and services. In these times 
of the revival of interest in the American Revo- 
lution it cannot fail to attract attention. The 
part your grandfather acted in the battle be- 
tween the Avchard and the Serafis not only 
showed his great bravery, but was of the first 
importance and far reaching, and should not be 
The 


can sailor, the man behind the gun, should have 


lost sight of in the passing years. \meri- 


the credit due to him. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Gro. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


George Roberts was born at Dover, 


New Hampshire, August 21, 1755. 
He was in direct descent from 
Thomas Roberts who settled at 
Dover Neck in 1623. There is 
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nothing authentic as to where he 
emigrated from, but there is a tra- 
dition that he came from near Ches- 
ter, England. The land upon which 
he settled is still owned in the 
Roberts family. George was of the 
fifth generation, the genealogy being 
as follows: Thomas (1), Thomas (2), 
Nathaniel (3), Nathaniel (4), George 
(5); his brothers were David, Isaac, 
and Nathaniel. 

His father was lost at sea, and his 
sailor brother, Isaac, met a like fate. 
When a lad George went to sea as a 
cabin boy and when quite a young 
man was mate of a vessel trading 
between Portsmouth, N. H., and the 
West Indies. 

As related by him his vessel took 
out the first ice ever shipped to 
those islands, and when the negroes 
came on board to unload the vessel, 
they dropped the first cake of ice, 
crying out, ‘‘It burns our fingers.’’ 
On May 29, 1775, he enlisted for two 
months in Captain Jonathan Went- 
worth’s company in Colonel Poor’s 
New Hampshire regiment, and served 
as a sergeant until August first of 
that year. 

Poor’s regiment was not at Bunker 
Hill, but was guarding the coast. 
Later it became a part of General 
Washington’s army at Dorchester. 

He gave as his reason for not re- 
enlisting that he preferred going to 
war on the water rather than trudg- 
ing around on land, carrying a heavy 
knapsack and musket, and that he 
disliked his captain, who, it seems, 
was subsequently tried by court mar- 
tial and dismissed from the service. 

In the month of September, 1777, 
he enlisted as a mariner on board the 
continental ship of war, Ranger, com- 
manded by John Paul Jones. 
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The Ranger was built at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and sailed on the rst 
of November, 1777. 

In this connection the following 
letters are of interest : 


PORTSMOUTH, August 29, 1777. 


GENTLEMEN: As the continental ship of war 
Ranger wnder my command is ready for sea— 
and as I have particular orders from Congress 
to proceed with all possible expedition—lI take 
the liberty of applying to you for authority to 
enlist a few men from the Forts and garrisons 
in the Harbour, whereby I may be enabled with 
the greater facility to complete my compliment 
and to fulfil the instructions of Congress 

I am with due respect Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient very humble servant, 
Jno. P. JONEs. 
To the Hon'ble The Committee of Safety 
for the state of New Hampshire. 


PORTSMOUTH, Sept. 20, 1777 


777. 

Mr. SPEAKER & GENTLEMEN’ The enclosed 
letter to the Committee of Safety having pro- 
duced no effect, I think it my duty to lay it 
before you,—as the departure of the Ranger is 
now impeded solely for want of the liberty 
which I then asked and which I now hope to 
obtain from you. 

United as the continent is its interest must 
take precedence of all private concerns in every 
patriot breast, and as I hope I have served 
without blame since the first establishment of 
the Navy, I am pursuaded that I shall meet 
with the same countenance and assistance from 
you which any other officer hath experienced. 

Meantime, I have the honor to be, with senti- 
ments of respect, 

Gentlemen, your most obedient 
Very humble servant, 
$: Bt 
The Hon'ble The Speaker and Representatives 
of the State of New Hampshire. 


On October 30, 1777, Jones wrote 
to his friend Joseph Hewes, member 
of the Continental Congress from 
North Carolina : 


I have been for some time and am now de- 
tained by a heavy gale from the N. E. When 


it clears up I propose to embrace the first wind 
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that can convey me thro’ the enemies’ lines and 


off the coast. I have received orders and dis- 


patches for France and hope to be the welcome 


messenger at Paris of Burgoyne’s surrender. 


The Ranger finally sailed in such 
haste that a part of her ‘‘small 
stores’’ were left on shore, and when 
it was discovered that but 
thirty gallons of rum had been taken 
on board. 


at sea 


She arrived at Nantes, France, 
December 2, 1777. From Nantes she 
sailed for Brest, reaching there on the 
13th of February, 1778, where Jones 
saluted the French admiral with thir- 
teen guns, which was returned with 
nine. This was the first salute to 
the American flag by a foreign man 
of war. 

After leaving France the Range 
cruised in the Irish channel, tak- 
ing several unimportant prizes. She 
then entered Whitehaven where they 
seized the forts, spiked the cannon, 
and set fire to a ship in the midst 
of a hundred other vessels. This ex- 
ploit of Jones spread terror on the 
coast and was no doubt the cause of 
associating his name with the idea of 
piracy. 

When my grandfather was asked 
if he supposed he was fighting with 
a halter about his neck, he answered 
that he thought if Jones or any of 
his men had been captured their 
lives would no doubt have been in 
great jeopardy, 
have saved them, but the 
fear of retaliation. That the British 
government held them to be outlaws 


possibly nothing 


would 


is shown by the following official 
communications : 
Sir Joseph Yorke, the British 


ambassador to France, addressed the 
following letter to the French gov- 
ernment: 
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HAGUE, Oct. 13, 1779. 
HIGH MicHty Lorps: The under- 
signed Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the King of Great Britain, has 
the honor to communicate to your High Mighti- 
nesses, that 


AND 


two of His Majesty’s ships the 
Serapis and the Countess of Scarborough arrived 
some days ago in the Texel, having been at- 
tacked and taken by force by a certain Paul 
Jones, a subject of the king, who, according to 
treaties and the laws of war, can only be con- 
sidered as a relel and pirate. 


Again he writes: 
I cannot but 


His 


strongest and most pressing manner his request 


comply with the strict 


orders of Majesty by renewing in the 


that these ships and their crews may be stopped 
and delivered up, which the pirate Paul Jones 
of Scotland, who is a rebel subject and a crimi- 
nal to the state has taken 


My grandfather's account of the 
landing in Scotland, and taking 
away the plate of the earl of Sel- 
kirk, was as follows: 

That the people at the castle at 
first thought them to be a British 
press gang, and when they found 
they were Paul Jones’s men they were 
greatly alarmed, but the American 
officers very soon quieted their fears ; 
both officers and men were served 
with plenty of food and drink; that 
there was very little looting aside 
from the plate; that among other tri- 
fles, an old sailor whose life had been 
spent on the ocean, accumulated a 
pair of gilt spurs, his attempt to 
utilize them being extremely ludi- 
crous; he tried them on his nose, 
hands, and feet, and finally threw 
them away with great disgust say- 
ing, ‘‘I don’t see any use to which 
the blanked things can be put.’’ 

Shortly after the Whitehaven ex- 
ploit, occurred the engagement with 
and capture of the British ship 
Drake. My grandfather said that 


he went on board the Drake after 
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her capture and saw there the dead 
body of an English officer in the 
uniform of the land service, and that 
an English sailor afterwards told him 
that this officer came on board to see 
them whip the Yankees, and that a 
hogshead of rum which had been 
sent on board to drink to their vic- 
tory had been demolished by a can- 
non ball. 

The Ranger took her prize to 
France where Captain Jones left the 
ship. She subsequently sailed for 
Portsmouth, under command of Cap- 
tain Thomas Simpson, where the 
crew was discharged. 


Late in the month of June, 1779, 


he sailed from Portsmouth, for 
France, joining the Bon Homme 
] g 


Richard a few days before the de- 


parture of Jones’s little squadron, 
which sailed on August 14. The 


battle with the Serapis was fought 
on September 23, 1779. 

It is a matter of unwritten history 
in our family that when he left Ports- 


mouth he was accompanied by four- 


teen others, several of whom had 
served on the Aanger, and that 
among the number were Joseph 


Roberts and Isaac Hanson who after- 
wards lived in Farmington, and died 
there, Timothy Roberts of Milton, 
who and died in that town, 
and Caleb Roberts of Rochester. On 
which vessel of the squadron they 


lived 


served I have no positive informa- 
tion. 
Mr. Oliver A. Roberts of Melrose, 


Mass., who has in preparation a 
genealogy of the Roberts family, 
states that the five named above 


served on the Aanger, and some, if 
not all of them, on the Bon Homme 
Richard: 

After his final discharge from the 
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service he made his home for sev- 
eral years at Dover, but followed the 
sea as an occupation. 
records show 


The parish 
that he was married 
to Elizabeth Horn, January 17, 1782, 
by Rev. Jeremy Belknap. 
he moved to 
built his 


In 1796 
Middleton, where he 
cabin near Moose moun- 
tain and cleared the virgin forest from 
some twenty acres. Subsequently he 
moved to a small farm on the stage 
road leading from Dover to Wolfe- 
borough, where he continued to live 
and till the soil of that quiet town. 
The old men of the town said of 
him that he was a good neighbor, 


but not a very good farmer; not 
given to boasting of his achieve- 


ments, very rarely talking of them 
That the 
bears and wildcats had no terrors for 


unless urged to do so. 


him, and the only living thing he 
feared was a snake, and to the most 
harmless of these reptiles he gave a 
wide berth. 

Being rallied at one time by his 
companions regarding the taking of 
the plate of the Earl of Selkirk, he 
answered, ‘‘ After taking away what 
we did, we left the earl more plate 


than all of you have, or ever will 
have.”’ 
One of his nearest neighbors, a 


man by the name of Hinah, was one 
of the 22,000 sold by the notorious 
Frederick II of Hesse to George III 
to fight his battles in America; he 
was captured at Trenton, but after 
the war made his way to the wilds of 
New Hampshire, settling in Middle- 
ton. He became a good citizen and 
an officer of the militia. 


His broken 
English was a source of much amuse- 
ment to his men, and when going on 
parade he gave the order ‘‘ Moosuc 
to der froont,’’ the smiles were audi- 
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ble. Between my grandfather and 
this old Teuton a warm friendship 
existed, and they spent much time 
in the company of each other, cheer- 
ing themselves with their pipes, and 
an occasional sip of the wine of New 
england. 

In religious belief his family were 
followers of Penn. In his youth he 
affiliated with that sect, but in later 
life he neither wore the Quaker garb 
nor attended the meeting, but con- 
tinued on cordial terms with his rela- 
tives and others of that faith. My 
grandmother was a member of the 
Baptist church, but I well remember 


that her home, and 


my father’s as 


well, was the stopping place for 


Friends on their way to the yearly 
meeting at Sandwich, and when 
those visits occurred our family ob- 
at meal- 


My grandmother related that 


served the Quaker grace 
time. 
during her husband's last illness and 
shortly before his death, his brother 
David, a strict Friend, visited him, 
and, take his de- 
parture, went to the bedside of his 
sick 
with 


when about to 


brother and said: ‘* Peace be 


thee, George.’’ 


with thee, David,’’ 


‘*Peace be 
was the answer; 
and thus the brothers parted, to meet 
no more on earth. 


The story of how the Roberts 
family were converted to the faith 
of the Society of Friends is inter- 
esting. 

The emigrant, Thomas Roberts, 
was chosen president of the court 
(council). His son John was ap- 
pointed marshal, and his son 
Thomas was a constable of Dover. 
During their term of office the 
Quaker persecutions in Dover oc- 
curred. Several women of that 
faith had been arrested, and the 
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court adjudged them guilty and or- 
dered them to be whipped at the 
cart’s tail through nine towns. The 
duty of the infliction of this penalty 
in Dover fell to John and Thomas 
Roberts. While the order of the 
court was being carried out in a 
very cruel 
Thomas 


manner, their father, 
Roberts, followed after, 
lamenting and crying, ‘‘ Wo! that I 
am the father of such wicked chil- 
dren." The patience and humility 
with which these poor women bore 
their wrongs so impressed him that 
he investigated their belief, the re- 
sult being that he and his family 
became members of the Society of 
Friends with which their descendants 
also were identified for several gen- 
erations. 

In the military history of George 
Roberts, on file at the pension office 


in Washington, I found the fol- 
lowing : 

In his declaration for pension he makes no 
allusion to any service other than on the 
Ranger, owing, no doubt, to the fact that the 
law under which he applied, act of March 18, 
1818, required but nine months’ service in the 
Continental estahlishment. His widow, who 
appl rand was granted a pension after his 
death, stated that he also served on the Bon 
Homme fk ’ under Capt. John Paul Jones 
in the celebrated conflict with the British sh 


He filed with the pension office an 
inventory of his property, which was 
as follows: 

Two oxen (small), $4 
One cow, 


Three swine, 7. 


Old homestead furniture, 5.0 

Land, 25 acres, 125.0 

$190« 

Debts owed, $40.0 
I also found, in connection with 


his application for pension a certifi- 
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cate as to his service from Ezra 
Green of Dover, surgeon of the 
Ranger, and from John Ricker, sea- 
man, there being no official roll in 
existence of the men who served on 
that ship. 

The sum granted him was $8 per 
month; his widow received $63.44 
per annum. 

My grandfather died on the 12th 
of May, 1829, leaving one son, my 
father. My grandmother survived 
him some thirty years, and from her 
I obtained much of the material for 
this sketch. A marble headstone 
marks the place where his ashes rest, 
in the family burial lot on the old 
homestead. 

The inscription on the stone is as 
follows : 

George Roberts 
died 
May 12, 
A. E. 73 y’rs, 
X 21 ays: 


\ soldier of the Revolution. 


1820 


29, 


5S mo 


The sea chest, brought home by 


after his 


Ranger, is in 


him discharge from the 


possession of my 
brother, John D. Roberts, of Farm- 
ington. 

Not long after his death a commu- 
nication from an old sailor appeared 
in a Natchez, Miss., paper. He 


wrote : 
Sir: I knew George Roberts well. I served 


with him under our noble commander, in the 
same ship, and on the same perilous cruises, 
and fought side by side in the same engage 
ments, and that he was an able seaman, an 
honest man, and a brave man, is true, and it is 
the desire of an old man to offer a tribute to 
the memory of an old fellow-sailor. 

We were sailors under Paul Jones, in his ex- 
pedition against the british in 1778, when he 
terrified the commerce of that country by con- 
stantly hovering about the coast of Scotland 


and Ireland, though having only a ship of 


eighteen guns. When Jones landed on the 
coast of Scotland, and took away all the family 
plate of the Earl of Selkirk, Roberts was one 
of the sailors who marched into the castle while 
that strange deed was done. I 
board the ship. 


remained on 
The plate was all brought on 
board and safely disposed of; though as it 
turned out, much to the commodore’s loss, as 
he afterwards bought it up in Paris and re 
turned it to the owner. He intended to capture 
the earl and detain him as a hostage, but being 
absent from home at the time we landed it was 
prevented 

In 1779, Roberts and I sailed again under 
our noble commander from Brest in France, in 
the Good Man Richard, carrying forty guns and 
four hundred and twenty men. 


ship, and not fit for the hard service we put her 


She was an old 


to, as it afterwards came out. On the 22nd of 
September, off Flamborough Head, we fell in 
with the 


Baltic fleet, under the convoy of the 


frigate Serafis, of fifty-six guns, and of the 


sloop Countess of Scarborough, a very heavy 
ship, but I do not recollect hearing how many 
guns she carried Just as the moon rose, at 
eight in the evening, the enemy fired his first 
broadside, when within pistol shot of us. And 
now a most murderous scene began. 

The action raged with horrid violence, and 
the blood ran ankle deep out of the ship's scup- 
pers. Our rigging was cut to atoms, and finally 
both ships took fire, so that both friend and foe 
were obliged to rest from fighting that they 
might extinguish the flames. The Avchard be 
ing old, was soon shot through and through and 
began to sink. In this awful condition, Jones’s 
din of the 


ordering to grapple with the e:emy. 


battle, 
We ac 
cordingly made our ship fast to the Serafis ; 


voice was heard above the 


and it was easily done, as the two ships were so 
near each other that when I drew out the ram- 
mer to the gun I belonged to, the end of it 
touched the side of the Serafis. Thus fas- 
tened together, we fought without resting, until 
nearly all our guns were burst or dismantled— 
the ship nearly full of water—and Lieutenant 
Grubb shot-dead by Jones's own pistol, for 
hauling down the colors without orders, and 
which happened at my elbow, our decks cov 
ered with dead and dying, and our ship cut up 
into splinters. 

While in this awful and desperate situation, 
my friend Robeits, seeing how near spent we 
were, jumped on to the main yard of our vessel, 
which projected directly over the decks of the 
Serafis, with a bundle of hand grenades. These 


he contrived to throw down upon the Sera/fis’s 
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deck, and succeeded in blowing up two or three 


of their powder chests, the explosion of which 


wounded a great The 


many met 
ras perceiving 
ts fired at 


rope by which 


him to fall on the gcunwal 


p, which observing, I caught 
1 pulled imme 


him aboard. Ile 


Same yart irm gain, 
of hand grenades, and 
n the enemy's de 


minutes 


few surrendered 


mes 


ght when the actior 
Flamborough He 1c] Wa 
watching the enga 


ust have beer 


ement 


} Li lx 
locking} 
(Commodore 


bout tWOo y 


ow, tho igh he 
We had 


nded 
inded 


135 men 
and mi 

. le 
same number 
vy wounded 
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to the top 
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the flag hauled down, but no Englishman would 


do it, as musket shots were still changing be 


tween the two vessels. On hearing this George 


Roberts jumped aboard the enemy’s ship, 
mounted the tattered shrouds, and hacked 


down the British ensign 


gn from its proud height 
As it fell, what I consider as very remarkable, 


a cap full of wind took it and laid it directly at 
Jones’s feet, at 


the same time spreading it nearly 


all over the dead body of Lieuté 


nant Grubb who 


in the heat 


deck 


of the fight was lying dead upon the 


When the crew of th hard saw the 
‘ 


ey gave thirteen 


tremendous cheers, 


aptain Pearson shrunk ba 


K from his 


the shadow of his mizzen mast 
from this cruise, bein 


struck me unde 
, 


near more I 


time until I saw his 
e was a true-he honest man, 


He 


} 
nis 


and bold launted. 


was younger than me, and yet he has closed 


eyes in that sleep to which all of 


not, must 


A copy ofthe paper containing the 
above communication was in 
session of my grandmother. A few 
years after the death of her husband, 
she made application for a pension 


through Hon. 


pOs- 


Nehemiah Eastman, 
lawyer, of Farmington, and gave him 
the paper. In 1855 it was found in 
Mr. Eastman’s scrap book by Asa 
McFarland of Concord, editor of 
the New Hampshire S/atesman, who 
made it the basis for a letter to his 
paper, which appeared in the issue of 
August 11, of that year. 

The scrap book is now in the libra- 
rv of Mr. Fred R. Gilman of Laconia, 


a relative of the Eastman family. 








HOMESICK FOR THE HILLS. 


By Gertrude Palmer Vaughan. 


I am longing for New England 
And the haunts of other days; 
For the green and shady woodland, 

With its winding, devious ways, 
For the meadows and the uplands, 
For the rivers and the rills ; 
I am longing for the homeland, 
I am homesick for the hills. 


Bright the visions that come thronging 
In the sunny summer time, 

While glad voices haunt me ever 
Like an old familiar rhyme: 

Sweet the dreams, but sad the waking 
Which my heart with longing fills, 

For the homeland of New England, 
For the everlasting hills. 


Oh, the magic of the hilltops 
At the birth-hour of the day! 

Half their wondrous changing beauty 
Pen nor brush can e’er portray : 
But when Memory paints the picture 
Every pulse with rapture thrills, 
For ‘‘ from glory unto glory ”’ 
Is the sunrise on the hills. 


Oh, the quiet of the hilltops 
When the day is nearly done, 
And the purple twilight shadows 
Fold them softly one by one! 
Then the peace that o’er me stealing 
All my heart’s wild passion stills 
Seems a blessed benediction, 
Seems the ‘‘Amen’’ of the hills. 


Bright the skies may smile above me, 
Sweet the flowers may bud and blow, 
But they cannot still my longings 
For the things of long ago. 
For I crave New England’s breezes 
And the laughter of her rills, 
I am longing for the homeland, 
I am homesick for the hills. 
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By C. C. Lord. 


RAMBLE XXNXI 
THE TASSELED CORN. 
O-DAY is an inciden- 

tal aspect of the fields that 
awakens 


there 


our pleasant con- 
We are 
minded of the fact by an accidental 
remark. 





templation. re- 
As we go out we hear the 
observation of a practical tiller of the 
soil. Speaking to a neighbor he 
says, “August is the month for corn.” 
As a consequence of this statement 
we turn and look at the fields. 


and there we note plats of corn. 


Here 
The 
crop is rapidly attaining its full stat- 
ure. In serried ranks, the stalks of 
corn stand up, the tops being orna- 
mented by the spreading tassels of 
the plant. A little wave of imagina- 
tion suggests the ranks of soldiers in 
close order, each hat decked with a 
swaying plume. 

It is hardly necessary to state that 
the present appearance of the tas- 
seled corn is suggestive of the beau- 
tiful in nature. The serried ranks of 
corn are, indeed, beautiful. The eye 
that is conversant with the common 
aspects of nature’s loveliness cannot 
fail to admire the fields of corn at 
this season of the year. There is 
something both stately and fair in 
verdant, botanical specimens of the 
corn plat, when each stalk, leaf, and 
blossom is thrifty and mature. 

Maize, or corn, is a locally remark- 


able vegetable growth. This is a 


sure fact for various reasons. In the 
first place it is a grass, and we have 
no other local grass so large and 
grand. The farmer of New Hamp- 
shire habitually cultivates no other 
grass that even approximates it in 
size. Maize is also notable for the 
mystery that hovers over its origin. 
Like wheat it has an identity pecu- 
liarly its own, while its source is lost 
in the mist of ages. It is customary 
to look upon maize as peculiarly an 
American plant. History seems to 
indicate its introduction into Europe 
by Columbus in or about the year 
1520. But to-day Indian corn is not 
only cultivated on the Eastern hem- 
isphere, but the wonderful land of 
China, which lays claim to priority 
in so many things, seems to assert 
the knowledge and cultivation of 
maize before the days of the great 
Italian discoverer. the 
It is here to stay. 
We may contemplate it with perma- 
nent pleasure. 


However, 


corn is ours. 


As we ramble on our way, princi- 
pally seeking recreation and inciden- 
tally deriving thoughtful suggestions, 
we pass a patch of maize. A fresh 
breeze sweeps the green field, and 
the same waves in majestic sympathy 
with the motion of the air. The 
swaying of the stalks is attended by 
a rustling of the leaves and a tossing 
of the tassels, and the poetically 
reflective mind easily conceives of 
something consciously animated tha}, 
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thinks and talks when the wind blows 
through the corn. Such a concep- 
tion may seem strange and futile to 
the prosy ruralist, but psychologic 
hints of this kind have evoked many 
of the sweetest utterances of the 
poet’s song. 

While we are contentplating the 
beautiful and ideally vocal corn, our 
thoughts stray off in an economic 
turn, and we fall into reflections of 
the material side of nature. The 
wind blows again, the maize stirs 
aul 1ustles, and we think of the fer- 
tilization of the useful crop, whose 
promise is borne upon the wings of 
the gently wandering air. 
has imperfect flowers. In two blos- 
soms it performs the work of fructifi- 
cation. The staminate flowers that 
yield the pollen are borne upon the 
plume or tassel, and the pistillate 
bloom, a rude form of inflorescence, 
which receives the fructifying dust, 
emerges in a bundle of long, slender, 
soft, silky threads from the ear, lo- 
cated part way up the stalk. When 
the breezes traverse the corn in the 
bloom, the pollen is wafted from 
stamen to pistil, often taking long 
flights from field to field in the attes- 
tation of its fertilizing mission. In 
view of the wide distribution of this 
pollen by the winds, the conservation 
of the purity of a variety of corn is 
often very difficult. A stray kernel 
or two of a strange kind of seed 
may be found on any ear of maize 
at harvest, even’ though the offend- 
ing pollen has been obliged to un- 
dertake long flights in the air in 
order to reach the crop it virtually 
infects. 

Maize is a_ beautiful, 
highly appreciated plant. 


The corn 


noble, and 
The intel- 


ligent local farmer knows its worth 
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as a source of food for both man and 
beast. He speaks as one possessed 
of valid information when he says, 
‘‘August is the month for corn. 
Corn is planted in May and _har- 
vested in September. We speak 
within the bounds of local predomi- 
nant practice. There may be both 
earlier and later activity in the culti- 
vation of maize, but the general rule 
is our guide in the use of terms. 
Yet August is, in a special sense, the 
month the 


” 


farmer's mind is 
absorbed in the contemplation of the 
prospects of his corn. It is during 
this month that the kernel is forming 
inthe ear. The farmer watches the 
face of the sky in August. 


when 


He hopes 
for warmth, moisture, and moderate 
winds. There must be genial weath- 
er if the crop of corn is to be a suc- 
cess. Cold will check the growth of 
the seed, and drought or wet will 
also harm it, while a severe blast of 
air may prostrate the plant. 

Maize as a plant is useful in many 
ways. It is both food and lodging. 
Its material can be utilized in various 
constructive arts. Yet the kernel is 
the special object of its cultivation. 
So rich in nutritive resources, its 
plentiful and cheap production is 
a great agricultural desideratum. 
Consequently, in later years, farmers 
have studied and learned much of 
the botanical laws operative in the 
production of the seed of the plant. 
Herein is a profitable realm of in- 
quiry and discovery. The farmer's 
prosperity is implied in the luxuri- 
ance of his crop of growing maize. 
We have already shown how the fer- 
tility of the poet’s themes are par- 
tially involved in it. In the conser- 
vation of all uses we may all love the 
tasseled corn. 
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CHIRPING IN THE CHIMNEY. 


To-day there is a condition of the 
atmosphere that attracts our atten- 
tion. As we go 
chimney 


out a cloud of 


swallows, or, more accu- 


rately, swifts, whirls through the air 
above our head. The birds, in their 
rapid and circling motion, indulge a 
frequent chippering or twittering. 
The swifts are, indeed, quite numer- 
ous as well as active to-day. 


Our present observation of the 


swifts is not altogether peculiar. 
Swifts have been flying in appar- 
ently varying numbers since the 


earlier season. But the swifts to- 
particular train of 


As we observe these nim- 


day awaken a 
reflection. 
ble birds just now, we are reminded 


that for a number of days past the 


voices of young swifts have been 
heard chirping in the chimney. At 
our house there is habitually at 


least one nest of swifts in our chim- 
About the first of 
August the chirping or twittering of 
the young, as the old 


ney every year. 


birds come 
down the chimney to feed them, be- 
gins to be very audible. 
it is quite loud. 


For a time 
In a week or so it 


relapses into silence and is heard 
no more. The young swifts have 
become fledged, have left their se- 


cluded home, and have become the 
tenants of the air that the representa- 
tives of their feathered class charac- 
teristically are. Perhaps some of the 


unusually numerous swifts we see 
to-day are fledged young ones of the 
present year. 

The swift is a bird of somewhat 
peculiar nature and habits. A tiny 
bird, he has a relatively long exten- 


sion of wing. In flight he appears 
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like a bird destitute of a tail. In 
truth, the feathers of his tail are very 
short and terminate in sharp barbs 
by which he braces himself against 
the wall of the chimney in which he 
alights for the fulfillment of the do- 
mestic individual 
In view of his anatomical 
peculiarities, the swift is, in an emi- 
nent sense, a bird of the air and sel- 
dom alights outside of his domestic 
retreat in the chimney. 


purposes of his 


career. 


He flies and 
feeds on the wing, and as he flies he 
frequently chippers or twitters in a 
voice devoid of the slightest preten- 
sions to musical accents. Of an in- 
tensely dark hue, the swift is not 
likely to be regarded as a beautiful 
bird, though his sprightly activity 
may class him among the graceful 
oues. 

Swifts, in great numbers, migrate 
from the South in spring and at first 
exhibit a decidedly gregarious habit 
of existence. On their arrival for 
the season, it is not uncommon for a 
multitude of swifts to linger by day 
around some favorite spot, and at 
night lodge in a vast horde in some 
particular chimney of the locality. 
In time this immense aggregation of 
birds divides up into pairs that select 
individual sides and build their nests 
in the different chimneys in the as- 
sumed neighborhood. A spacious or 
The 
ancient chimney with its phenome- 
nally spacious flues is an eligible 
site of a swift’s nest, though there is 
a smoke daily rising in its interior. 
The modern, slim chimney with its 
small internal space, if in daily use, 
appears to be rather too hot and suf- 
focating for the habitation of swifts. 
In these times of varied privileges in 
respect to the accommodations for 


unused chimney is preferred. 
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them, all the swifts seem to be pro- 
vided with suitable homes. 

The swift’s nest is a simple recep- 
tacle, composed of short sticks, or 
twigs, adhering together by means 
of a glutinous saliva secreted by the 
bird, and is fastened to the 
wall of the chimney. The entrance 
and exit of the bird while fulfill- 
ing its domestic life in the chimney 
is announced by a sound akin to that 
of low, distant thunder, the result of 
the rapid fluttering of the bird's 
wings in the hollow space. When 
the young are hatched, and the feed- 
ing process begins, the rumbling of 


inner 


the chimney is an occurrence of very 
When the brood 
becomes old enough to express its 
greeting to parental visits with a vig- 
orous voice, the rumbling and chirp- 
ing in the chimney often constitute 


great frequency. 


an almost continuous experience of 
the day and night. Sometimes the 
nest breaks down, or the young birds 
fall out, and then the sounds incident 
to the inhabited state of the chimney 
are both more audible and prolonged. 
However, long before August is past 
the young birds are mature and take 
their flight forever. 

It is not altogether strange that 
some prosaic people object to swifts 
in the chimney. The rustic owner 
of the premises frets when his repose 
is broken by the rumbling and chirp- 
ing of swifts. 
love the swifts. They are welcome 
to a habitation in 


3ut for our part we 
our chimney. 
There is a cheerfulness in our breast 
when the swifts arrive in spring; 
there is poetry in our soul when the 
sounds of their wings and voices are 
heard in the chimney ; there is a sad- 
ness in our heart when these nimble 
inhabitants of the air take their an- 
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nual departure, and we reflect that a 
long and cold season must be endured 
before we shall smile to see the swifts 
return. There is a natural fellow- 
ship between us and the harmless 
birds. 


RAMBLE XXNIII. 


THE BURDEN OF THE GRASSHOPPER. 


This is the month when there is 
peculiar liberty in walking the fields. 
The farmer has cut his hay, and 
there is little or no liability of damage 
to grass lands in consequence of the 
foottalls of the the 


earlier season the prospective hay crop 


rambler. In 


was an obstacle to the wanderings of 
the but now 
stroll through the mown 
fields very much at will. 


considerate itinerant, 


one can 

The sunmer solstice is passed, but 
the length of day still far exceeds 
that of night, and the high sun of 
noon yet burns with the characteris- 
tic intensity of the hot season. 
the hay has been harvested, the rays 


Since 


of the sun fall more potently upon 
the naked fields and inclines to give 
appearance. Yet 
there is a peculiar manifestation of 
life and activity everywhere we tread 


them a parched 


in the former domain of the 


hay. 


uncut 


As we take our way across a field 


to-day, a swarm of grasshoppers 
With won- 


derful agility these insects leap and 


springs up at every step. 


fly at every moment of our progress. 


Their 
varieties seem to be almost as many. 
Large and small grasshoppers, dark 
light grasshoppers, variegated 
and unvariegated grasshoppers, long- 
winged and short-winged grasshop- 
pers,—in fact, uncounted genera or 


Their numbers are countless. 


and 
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species of grasshoppers are stirring 
and bounding all about us. They 
are careless in the direction of their 
flight. They strike against our cloth- 
ing, and they impinge upon our face. 
In the inceptive aspect of the situa- 
tion there seems to be a burden of 
grasshoppers. 

As a representative of the great 
family of insects, the common grass- 
hopper is very little understood and 
Yet in the 
first aspect of the case the grasshop- 


very much misjudged. 


per is a burden to human comprehen- 
sion, there being so many kinds of 
grasshoppers. Then as we attempt to 
classify entomologically the insects un- 
der discussion we are subject to a con- 
fusion of scientific and colloquial terms. 
A scientific locust may be only a col- 
loquial grasshopper, and a colloquial 
locust may not be a scientific one. 
It is a further fact that the burden of 
the grasshopper may be in a large 
measure only imaginary. 

When the sacred writer announced 
that the grasshopper should be a bur- 
den, doubtless he referred to the mi- 
Asia, Africa, and 


gratory locust of 


southern Europe. This insect bears 
the general appearance of a common 
but his 
different. In the 
western parts of the United States 


long-winged grasshopper, 


habits are very 
there is a locust that appears to be 
like 
The true locusts are migra- 
When they 
visit a locality in large numbers they 


very much his oriental con- 
gener. 


tory and herbivorous. 


are apt to devour nearly or quite 
every green thing in the vegetable 
world. Hence the true locust is a 
pest, a destroyer, and a scourge. In 
typical language he is an appropriate 
symbol of any extremity of devasta- 
tion and desolation. 
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The grasshopper is a different crea- 
ture from a locust, though the two 
have a striking facial resemblance. 
Strange as it seem, the true 
grasshopper is not the burden he ap- 
pears to be. 


may 


As we ramble to-day 
where countless grasshoppers find a 
home and apparent happiness, we do 
not observe any special evidence of 
their work of vegetable destruction. 
The grass is not consumed by them, 
and the still unharvested green crops 
of the farm are not eaten to destruc- 
tion. This fact obtains because the 
common grasshopper is not exclu- 
sively herbivorous. He may taste a 
succulent plant now and then, but he 
loves animal food, being generally a 
carnivora. In fact, instead of being 
a burden, the grasshopper is a bene- 
fit. 
and is himself the incidental food of 
both man and beast. 


He eats flies and caterpillars, 


In the far East 
locusts supply a staple article of diet. 

Habitually the 
relatively quiet creature. 


grasshopper is a 
He stirs, 
leaps, and flies so vigorously to-day 
because our ramble has disturbed his 


peace. He loves to bask in the hot 
sun, taking such activities as the 
needs of existence require. But 


when night comes he is vocally tu- 
multuous. His chirping, buzzing, or 
rasping sound is everywhere potent. 
This 1s his song of love. He is giv- 
ing a vigorous serenade to his inamo- 
rata. The reader may be interested 
to know how the common grasshop- 
per makes On right 


wing-cover (if not sometimes the re- 


music. his 
verse) there is a circular membrane 
that bears some resemblance to a film 
stretched upon a hoop. Across or 
upon this membrane his left wing- 
cover oscillates and the harmony is 


effected. The stridulation of grass- 
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hoppers, locusts, crickets, etc., is 
produced in various ways but upon 
the same general principle in each 
case. 

As we stroll along to-day, every 
now and then a large grasshopper, 
with long, wide, unfolding wings, 
takes flight into the air, holds him- 
self in stationary, fluttering suspen- 
sion for a while, and then settles 
down again. He may be only pa- 
rading the grace and color of his 
wings to a female associate. Once 
in a while a similar but smaller in- 
sect takes stridulating flight, flapping 
his wings and uttering “crack, crack, 
crack,’’ as he flies. He is perhaps 
making love to a cruel, coquettish, 
feminine companion. As we turn 
homeward, a singular sound comes 
from a tree. A continuous buzz or 
hum issues from the recesses of the 
leaves to last perhaps a quarter of a 
minute and then stop. It is the song 
of a long, slender, light-green grass- 
hopper, afflicted with the tender pas- 
sion. So much of insect calls of love. 
How grasshoppers sigh for unre- 
quited affection we do not know. 


RAMBLE XXXIV. 


A PICNIC. 


To-day is the witness of an inter- 
esting scene. There is a local aspect 
of social matters that suggests a wide 
range of reflection. In the present 
instance a common event leads to the 
contemplation of an important point 
in the economy of collective life. 

There is a picnic to-day. In the 
prosecution of this ramble we observe 
teams of people wending their way to 
a favorite place of out-door resort. 
Thus far the fact is not an occasion 
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of special notice. Picnics have been 
in vogue since the early part of the 
summer season. They have been 
specially frequent since the annual 
corps of visitors from the large towns 
and cities have been rusticating in 
this place. The picnic of to-day is 
a festive occasion peculiarly local in 
its character. Our own people are 
abroad to-day. The present picnic 
is the enjoyment of local farmers and 
their families. The fact is apparent 
in the identity of all the teams that 
we observe upon our walk. 

There is a special inducement to a 
farmer's picnic at this time. It is 
the latter half of the month of 
August. Nearly or quite all the 
farmers in town have finished hay- 
ing. By a popular consent, estab- 
lished from old time, the close of the 
haying season marks a period of 
comparative respite from the severer 
toils of the prolonged season of agri- 
cultural labors. Every member of 
each farmer's family seems to breath 
a little more freely when the annual 
haying is done. The time now ar- 
rives when the farmer lounges a little 
longer at the post-office, the store, or 
the depot. The farmer’s wife now 
steals away from home and visits a 
relative or a friend a few days or a 
week. The farmer’s sons and daugh- 
ters join excursions to the lakes and 
mountains. Very likely once in the 
month of August a whole farming 
household joins a band of neighbors 
and friends whose common heart is 
set upon a picnic. Such is the case 
to-day. 

The picnic to-day, so far as our 
passing observation indicates, is a 
basket picnic. We are pleased to 
note this apparent fact. In our con- 


ception of the case, a basket picnic is 
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one of the best. It affords a larger 
opportunity for the realization of the 
The 
local farmers and their families are 
occupied 


assumed objects of a picnic. 


ostensibly with a day of 
rest and recreation. 
that 
themselves 


How important 


therefore they should burden 


with as incidental 


labors and cares as possible ! 


few 
A sim- 
ple and easy provision of edibles and 
beverages, made at home before start- 
ing, affords a freedom of the day in 
recreation abroad that can hardly be 
secured so readily in any other way. 


A day’s journey to the woods or 
waters, with a supply of necessary 
refreshments in a basket, gives time 
for rest from toil and recreation in 
the contemplation of the abounding 
charms of nature. A _ basket picnic 
tempts our imaginative enjoyment in 
a high degree. 

A picnic is a privilege which, like 
every other permissive occasion, may 
abused. 


be There are picnics and 


picnics. We express ourselves thus 
because of our conception of the true 
use of a picnic. There is hardly any 
person in the world who may not at 
any time in the summer season be 
benefited by a picnic. But we must 
elaborate our present thought more 
at length. A person who never goes 
out of doors in a pleasant summer 
day, to bask in the sunlight, lounge 
in the shade, roam in fields, pastures, 
or woods, climb the hills 
the vales, trace the streams or float 
upon the surface of the lake, or revel 
in any of the delights 


which rural nature conserves in pro- 


or thread 


opportune 


fusion, loses an essential part of life 
that cannot be replaced by any form 
of experience in compensation. We 
have to reflect that if any such per- 


son exists he is an unfortunate ex- 
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ception in the ranks of our general 
concourse of humanity. Still a pic- 
nic is not properly a mere occasion 
of sensuous indulgence. Hence we 
will try to give an idea of our con- 
ception of a true picnic. 

A picnic may be an oasis in the 
often affirmed life. We 
have enjoyed picnics that are still 
happy memories though many years 
have rolled since their occurrence. 
Though at the time-we might not 
have thought of one of these past 


desert of 


delightful events as a picnic, yet we 
cannot escape the conviction that 
each one was a picnic in its true 
and vital sense. In the company of 
chosen and choice friends, we have 
wandered to some selected rural re- 
sort, filled our eyes and ears with 
pleasant sights and sounds, and, sit- 
ting or strolling, we have observed, 
conversed, admired, smiled, and 
till both body and 
seemed refreshed and renewed 
through the opportunities and privi- 
leges of the picnic. It 


laughed, even 
soul 


is true in 
each instance ours was a picnic in 
the common aspects of the case. We 
had a supply of refreshments, though 
they formed only a small part of 
our resources of enjoyment. A little 
pleasant food and drink for the nec- 
essities of the physical frame was all 
we took or craved for the day. Our 
gladness was mostly given to the 
sunlight, the shade, the pleasant 
earth, and the various attractions it 
afforded, and over and through all 
the ever fresh and pure air that all 
day long breathed upon us like a 
benediction. All the delights of the 
day were rarer, richer, and nobler 
because of the friend or friends who 
had the social power to make a pic- 
nic just what it should be—the com- 
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fort of the body and the elevation of 
the soul. 

We have seen people who seem to 
seek rural out-door resorts simply to 
eat and drink. 
ours. 


Their picnic is not 
The picnic we appreciate is 
already a sufficient matter of descrip- 
tion. 


RAMBLE XXXV. 


THE SUMMER WANES. 


On this, the closing week of Au- 
gust, we go out of doors with our 
mind fraught with reflections of a 
somewhat gomber cast. This is not 
altogether an exclusive experience of 
the present week. In fact we have 
been growing gradually somber in 
thought for several weeks. During 
the time mentioned there have been 
influences at work that tended to in- 
vite our mind to serious contempla- 
tions. We ramble to-day with a 
sense of something sad weighing 
upon our reflective consciousness. 

It is the privilege of the intelligent 
and virtuous mind to find pleasure 
and profit in all natural things. In 
the sphere of true humanity, all the 
seasons of the year express subjects 
for rationally delightful and edifying 
observation and study. In spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter the wise 
and the good have always found com- 
fort and hope that anticipate and 
take hold of the higher notions of ex- 
istence. Yet there are material con- 


ditions of life from the influence of 


which no human being can escape. 
There are limitations of mental re- 
flection that are fixed by unalterable 
objective aspects of this mundane 
sphere. 
of us measurably inextricable parts 


In other words, we are all 
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of the outside world in which we 
live. Hence, though we have a 


logical conviction of the benevolent 
uses of all the seasons of the year, it 
is in the sensuous delights of sum- 
mer that we have our special en- 
joyment and privilege. When the 
world is resplendent with all the 
and 
bloom, we are happier than at any 


glories of sunshine, verdure, 
other season of the year, for we are 
all more or less partakers of the earthy 
properties of nature, and we instinc- 
tively mourn to see the summer fade 
away. 

It has been 
the 
portion of the present month. 


The summer wanes. 
subtly waning during larger 

We 
have, from time to time, noticed the 
progressive signs of the summer de- 
cline with hints of regret and sad- 
ness, but now the general departure 
of summer is so emphatically evident 
we are moved to a special observa- 
tion of it. 

Some time ago the bobolink ceased 
We did not 
fact at the 


time, but in a few more days we saw 


to sing in the meadow. 
specially think of this 


and 
the 


the young robins flocking here 
there, and we then reflected on 
The Au- 
Then the ver- 
dure of the grass began to slowly 


rapidly advancing season. 
gust cricket sung. 


fade, and some of the most beautiful 
wild flowers dropped their petals and 
went to seed for a whole year. 
Pretty soon we noticed the ranks of 
young swallows perched upon the 
the telephone, as_ they 
along the highway over 
the hill between the two villages of 
Hopkinton, and we knew that those 
birds were soon to fly to a more 
southern clime, to abide during the 


inclemencies of our 


wires of 
stretched 


more northern 
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winter. At or about the same time, 


the chirping in our chimney ceased, 
the young swifts having taken their 
flight, and immediately our attention 
was attracted to the flocking of an 
increased number of mature swifts 
in the upper regions of the air. An 
observing neighbor incidentally re- 
marked that the swallows were about 
to depart, he probably including 
swifts in his idea of swallows, and 
his words bore the tones of a sure 
and solemn prophecy of the ap- 
proaching cold, frost, and snow. 
Finally a few scattered leaves upon 
the trees exhibited the brilliant hues 
of autumn, the colors that convey 


suggestions of singularly combined 





sadness and gladness, and then our 
out-door reflections needed no re- 
minder of the certainty of the som- 
ber beginning of the esthetically sad 
ending. 

We are making these rambles of 
the rolling year more esthetic than 
economic, or else we might have in- 
cluded the incipient harvest of the 
husbandman in the evidences of the 
slowly changing season. But while 
we are tasting the sweets of the early 
fruits of a year’s husbandry and re- 
marking the somber aspects of the 
waning time of summer, we in- 
dulge a few thoughts of the pres- 
ent modifying complexion of the 
local social world Nor are these 
thoughts less serious than those we 
have just expressed. The summer 
visitors and boarders are beginning 
to depart homeward. A rural loca- 
tion, this township, in common with 
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others of its class, finds a renewed 
aspect of its social life in the annual 
return of summer. Every year hun- 
dreds of people come and go, illus- 
trating a phase of rural experience 
that appears to have assumed the as- 
pect of economic necessity. Our 
rural New England towns are draw- 
ing an important portion of their 
material income from their summer 
visitors and boarders, while at the 
same time the minds of the socially 
impressive are deriving new acquain- 
tances and friendships that afford 
privileges that are oases in the oft- 
affirmed desert of life. Among all 
the strangers that come and go in 
the events of a single summer are 
those who, by their goodness of 
heart and greatness of mind, become 
iuseparably allied to resident friends 
by the most endearing bonds of en- 
nobling affection. When these best 
and truest people depart for the 
scenes and experiences of their per- 
manent homes, the summer wanes 
with an aspect of somberness that 
intensifies all our serious contempla- 
tions of ever-recurring, desolating 
change. 

These are the declining days of the 
brief but eventful year. They are 
suggestively sad but not despairing. 
The ambient scene is still full of 
sweetness. There is a softness of 
the sky, a stillness of the air, and a 
calmness of the earth that tend to in- 
spire rare thoughts of hallowed trend 
and result. Let us dismiss the sad- 
ness of the time and give liberation 


' 


to its joy 














THE FOREST FLOWER. 


By F. B. M. Wright. 


I walked adown the forest aisle, 
The sunlight flickered through, 

A dainty flower upheld the while 
Its gleaming drop of dew. 


From out a bed of velvet moss 
It swiftly seemed to grow, 

While by the passing winds caressed, 
Its graceful head bent low. 


The dainty tints of early dawn 
Lay on each lovely leaf, 

My heart was filled with sorrow for 
Its life so tair yet brief. 


A 


THE COLUMBINES. 
By Phebe Harriman Golden. 


On dappled slopes of tender green 
With trees bedight and tangled vines, 
Half hidden from the sun’s warm sheen, 
Spring up the flame-eyed columbines. 
Morn’s shreds of red and gold she sent 
To paint those hues of splendor rare ; 
To mold those petals, art was lent 
By some magician of the air. 


They throng each gray rock’s mossy crest, 
And list quaint tales by Nature told ; 
And lightly, at the wind’s behest, 
Bend low like gallant knights of old. 
So round the springtime’s fleeting glow, 
Their short, pure lives, contented twine : 
And in their mystic world may know 
Joys for stained mortals too divine. 

















BOUNCING BETTIES. 
By Meribah Reed. 


I turn from my hothouse treasures, 
Petted and painted things, 

To dream of a lowly cottage, 
And the lilac tree, that flings 

Its shadows over the banking, 
Where, all in a ragged row, 

With their leaves on the very doorstep, 
The Bouncing Betties grow. 


Over that crumbling threshold, 
What scores of feet have sped,— 
Shy bride and happy bridegroom, 
The bearers with their dead ; 
A host of little children 
The friendly doorstep knew, 
And always, on the banking, 
The Bouncing Betties grew. 


They heard a lover's pleading, 
A mother’s cradle song, 
Prayers for the erring absent, 
A sound of weeping long : 
Like sentinels, tireless, silent, 
In life and death the same, 
With each returning summer, 
The Bouncing Betties came. 


Closed are the cottage windows, 
The lilac blooms no more, 
Weary, and old, and faithful, 
It leans to the sagging door ; 
But pink in the sunset’s glory, 
A brave and goodly show, 
Ever along the banking 
The Bouncing Betties grow. 


Ye 





PETERBOROUGH IN THE 


FRENCH 





AND INDIAN WAR. 


By Fonathan Smith. 


T the outbreak of the French 
and Indian war of 1755-63, 
Peterborough had been per- 
manently settled 
After several unsuccessful 

efforts the people had, by 1755, come 

to believe that at last their desire 
was realized, and their purpose to 
found a town and make for them- 
selves a new home had come to fulfil- 
ment. They were hard at work 
clearing away the forests and build- 
ing their homes of logs, one or two 
mills had established, they 
were beginning to acquire property 
in domestic live stock, and the fear 
of Indians was beginning to die out. 

The number of families was from 

thirty-five to forty. The outbreak of 

another dreaded Indian war was a 

rude awakening from their dream of 





only six 


years. 


been 


peace. 
The settlers were a brave and 
sturdy people, familiar with the 


hardships and sufferings of war, ac- 
quired in the civil and religious con- 
flicts in Ireland. But much as they 
dreaded it, this contest appealed 
strongly to them both on political 
and religious grounds. They had 
not forgotten that the French had 
been their old foes in Ireland, and 
that in the final struggle between 


the Prince of Orange and the de- 
posed English king, which culmin- 
ated in the Battle of the Boyne, July 
I, 1690, France was found fighting 
under the banrer of James II, and 


its soldiers composed a substantial 
part of his defeated army. They 
realized, too, that the effort of the 
French king to found a permanent 
colony in Canada was to establish 
upon their borders the institutions 
of feudalism, monarchy, and Rome, 
which embodied all that was offen- 
sive to the independent, liberty-lov- 
ing Scotch Irishman. 

The war was the turning point in 
the history of the Western continent, 
and on its issue hung the future of 
the new world. Early in the seven- 
teenth century, when France turned 
her thoughts toward the establish- 
ment of colonies in North America, 
she laid down a plan of the most 
sweeping and far-reaching character. 
It included nothing less than the 
seizure of the whole continent and 
making all the Indian tribes subjects 
of the French king and the willing 
disciples of Rome. By the provis- 
ions of the charter of the French 
Colonial company, organized in 1626, 
every settler was to be a Frenchman 
and a Catholic. The new possessions 
were to be kept free from every taint 
of heresy, and the Huguenot of 
Canada, because he was a Protes- 
tant and for no other reason, was to 
be harried out of the colony with as 
much cruelty and as little remorse as 
he had been driven from France it- 


self. This policy was consistently 
carried out. In the prosecution of 
the scheme the Jesuits were its 

















pioneers and active promoters. 
They aimed to subdue and convert 
the by the 


sword as by the cross. Their pur- 


Indians not so much 
pose was to control the savage tribes 
by bringing them into the Catholic 
church and to make them her willing 
and obedient children both for peace 
and war. By 1755 France had es- 
tablished a chain of military posts 
reaching from Quebec to the Ohio 
river, and was endeavoring to com- 
plete the cordon by extending it to 
The 
intent was to confine the English to 


the mouth of the Mississippi. 


a narrow fringe along the Atlantic 
coast. With the Indians for allies, 
French statesmen reckoned the day 
would surely come, and that soon, 
the of with 
England they could easily drive the 


when in event war 
hated English settlers into the sea 
and thus reign supreme in the new 
world. This bold plan failed from 
inherent of 


all colonizing 


weakness French 


itself for 


the 
civilization 
purposes. Between Jesuit and noble, 
administration 


was corrupt and weak. 


French in Canada 
It was all 
head, with no integrity, no sense of 
moral responsibility, no enlightened 
public spirit at the heart. 
sults became apparent at once when 
war was declared, and the defeat of 
France in the end was inevitable. 
But this internal weakness was not 


evident to 


The re- 


in the be- 
ginning of the struggle, and they 


the colonists 


believed they had a desperate con- 
flict before them. Both they and 
the mother country realized that it 
was to be a battle for the possession 
of a continent, and that on its issue 
depended whether the Latin civiliza- 
tion of France, with its despotism, 
its corruption of administration, its 
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bigotry and religious intolerance was 
to be the universal law of the new 
world, or whether Anglo-Saxon ideas 
of political liberty and religious tol- 
eration should prevail throughout its 
borders. 

But the war appealed to the settler 
for another reason more direct and 
The French policy, in its 
dealings with the Indians, had been 
radically different from that of Eng- 
land. The emigrants from Great 
Britain had, so far as possible, ig- 
nored the Indian all together, and 
did not take him into account. If 
the English settler wanted land he 
bought it of the native for a mere 
song, or fought him and seized it by 
act of war. The institution of a reli- 
gious propaganda among the sav- 


personal. 


ages and the idea of converting 
them to the Protestant faith were 


minor considerations, and with a few 
insignificant exceptions, received no 
attention. To seek their alliance 
and friendship was no part of the 
He 
came here, either to enjoy the reli- 


Englishman's general scheme. 


gious freedom he so much coveted, 
or to better his fortunes by trade 
through the different avenues of in- 
dustry. On the other hand the 
French idea was to enlarge the em- 
pire of France by adding to its terri- 
tories the northern half of the West- 
ern hemisphere, and the details of 
the plan were carefully worked out 
in the councils of the French king. 
They sought to carry out this great 
project through a policy of concilia- 
tion and friendship with the Indians. 
The idea had its origin with the Ro- 
man hierarchy, which strove to bring 
every people, whether barbarous or 
civilized, into the fold of the Catho- 
lic church. 


Its ministers were the 





I1i2 


Jesuit priests, powerfully supported 
by the French king and his nobles, 
who were trained in the precepts and 
faith taught in the schools of Loy- 
ola. The Jesuits had, long before 
1755, established and sustained mis- 
sions among all the Indian tribes 
east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio river, except upon the At- 
lantic coast. These missions were 
centers of French influence, and had 
acquired a vast sway over the sav- 
ages, making them fast friends of 
France and the French policy. But 
they had lost the support of the Six 
Nations, through an ill-advised battle 
in which Champlain had severely 
defeated With this excep- 
tion France had won the friendship 
of the Indian tribes east of the 
‘* Father of Waters,’’ and the sym- 
pathy of those dwelling among the 
English settlements east of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. The result was 
that when war was on between the 
two great powers, France had the 
hearty support of-the Indian tribes of 
Canada and the great Northwest, and 
the outbreak of the conflict in 1755 
was, as the settlers well knew, a sig- 
nal for lighting the savage fires of 
conflagration and murder in all the 
frontier settlements of New England. 

The colonists fully realizing their 
danger knew what was before them 
when hostilities broke out and braced 
themselves for the conflict. There 
was an additional peril to the border 
settlers of New Hampshire. During 
the war which closed in 1748, the 
French and Indian invasions from 
Canada had entered the Connecticut 
and Merrimack river valleys by way 
of the Coos meadows along the upper 
waters of the Connecticut river. To 


them. 


command this highway of communi- 
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cation and depredation was of great 
consequence to the colonists, and the 
authorities determined to occupy it 
and thus close this door to savage 
raids. In the winter of 1751-'52 
grants were made of two townships 
on the upper Connecticut, one on 
each side of the river, and in the 
following a committee was 
sent up there to survey and lay out 
the new towns, build forts and pre- 
pare for the establishment of colonies. 
The Indians owning these lands and 
seeing what was intended, were ex- 
asperated and determined on retalia- 
tion. A desultory warfare ensued, 
accompanied by acts of reprisal and 
revenge on either side, and _ hostili- 
ties of the kind incident to Indian 
warfare were in progress, when the 
conflict of 1755 broke out, though no 
raids had extended as far south as 
Peterborough. The declaration of 
war, as the settlers of New Hamp- 
shire well understood, was a general 
signal for savage forays, made more 
cruel and deadly on account of the 
happenings in the upper Connecticut 
valleys. They did not know where 
the attack would strike, for it usually 
came when and where least expected. 
They did know it would be more 
swift and vengeful by this seizure of 
Indian lands at the Coos meadows. 
The Peterborough settlement was 
peculiarly exposed to these savage 
incursions, and was in a defenseless 
condition. There was a fort on 
Ritchie Hill but it had no garrison. 
There were small settlements at 
Hinsdale, Keene, Penacook, and up 
along the Merrimack valley between 
Concord and Franklin; other than 
these there was no barrier between 
Peterborough and Canada. But the 
settlers were brave and determined 


spring 























men, inheriting the military instincts 
of their ancestors in the mother coun: 
try, and were as ready to fight for 
their homes here as their fathers had 
been for civil and religious freedom 
in Scotland and Ireland. The town 
was not organized as a municipal 
corporation until 1760, and the mili- 
tary service of the men was the spon- 
taneous expression of their patriotism 
and their appreciation of the issues 
involved in the struggle. The fol- 
lowing is the list of those from Peter- 
borough entering the army during 
the war. The names are arranged 
alphabetically, with such brief de- 
tails of their personal and military 
career as can now be obtained : 

Allat, David. Family unknown, 
but was without doubt a resident of 
Peterborough in 1760. Private in 
Capt. Nehemiah Lovewell’s company 
of John Goffe’s regiment. Enlisted 
March 18, 1760, and was discharged 
at No. 4, November 13, 
Length of service, thirty-four weeks 
one day. On the rolls his name is 
given as David Alld. ~ Possibly a 
brother of William Alld, and was 
born in Ireland. He was in the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. 

Cunningham, Samuel, a son of 
Thomas Cunningham, who settled 
the ‘‘Street Road,’’ so-called ; 
born in 1739, in Townsend. Said to 
have served in the army in 1756, 
when he was only seventeen years 
old, but no record of such service 
can be found. The same author- 
ity (Mr. Dunbar) says he was in 
Rogers's bloody fight of March 13, 
1758, when so many Peterborough 
men were killed. He was one of the 
very few who escaped on that day. 
March 16, 1760, he enlisted into Cap- 
tain Willard’s company of Colonel 


G.M.-8 


1760. 


on 
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Wilder’s regiment, and served till 
December 15, thirty-four weeks and 
five days. He was allowed 135 miles’ 
travel, and his pay was £16, 16s. 3d. 
Probably on the Crown Point expe- 
dition of that year. Afterward he 
rendered distinguished service in the 
Revolution. Late in life he removed 
to Belfast, Me., and died there. 
Cunningham, Thomas. ‘There is 
doubt as to the identity of this man. 
On page forty-seven of ‘‘ Genealo- 
gies of Peterborough Families,’’ Dr. 
Smith refers to a Thomas Cunning- 


ham as the son of ‘‘old Mose.”’ 
Aside from ihis reference there is 
nothing in any military roll yet 


found, or in any paper or record re- 
lating to the history of the town, to 
distinguish him from the Thomas 
Cunningham who signed the petition 
for a town charter in 1760, and the 
two are probably identical. He was 
born in 1706 in Ireland, and came to 
Peterborough from Townsend, Mass. 
He enlisted in Capt. Robert Rogers's 
company of Rangers, November 23, 
1755, and served till May 22, 1756— 
twenty-six weeks. His residence on 
the rolls is given as Peterborough ; 
rank, sergeant. He was allowed 
for pay Alt, 7d., for bounty 
42, 138. 4d., and travel, and served 
at Fort William Henry. Mr. Dun- 
bar says he was in Rogers’s expedi- 
tion in March, 1758, but was not in 
the battle. Probably, along with 
Alexander Scott, he was left behind 
to guard the camp while the others 
went on to meet the Indians. He 
was a prominent man in town for 
many years, and died in 1790, aged 
eighty-four years. 
Cunningham, 


IS. 


William, a son of 
Thomas Cunningham, and brother 
of Samuel above named. Enlisted 
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into Captain Rogers's company of 
Rangers November 25, 1755; dis- 
charged June 6, 1756; length of ser- 
vice, months and twenty-four 
days. Pay £15 per month old tenor. 
His company was left by order of a 
council of war to garrison the forts 
above Lake George during the win- 


six 


ter of 1755-'56. March 6, 1760, he 
enlisted into Capt. Silas Brown’s 
company of Colonel regi- 


ment; discharged December 9, 1760; 
time, thirty-nine weeks and six days. 
Pay, £17, 18s. 9d. On the rolls his 
residence is given as Dunstable, but 
he was, without doubt, the son of 
Thomas and should 
be accredited to Peterborough. He 


afterward went to Maine and died 


Cunningham, 


there. 

Ferguson, Henry, born September 
18, 1736, and came to Peterborough 
with his father in 1749 or 1750. En- 
listed into Capt. Richard Sykes’s com- 
pany of Col. Abijah Willard’s regi- 
ment, March 18, 1760; served till De- 
cember 19, 1760, thirty-nine weeks 
and four Received for pay 
417, 16s. 22.; was allowed for 205 
miles’ travel home; died April 1, 
1812, aged 75 years. On the rolls 
his residence is given as New Hamp- 


days. 


shire. 

Gregg, Samuel, was born in Lon- 
donderry in 1738, and came to town 
sometime prior to 1760. About 1757 
he enlisted into the British army and 
held the rank of sergeant. He took 
part in the campaign in Canada in 
1759 and was present at the battle of 
Quebec which decided the issue of 
the war. Date of enlistment and dis- 
charge unknown, as no rolls of his 
regiment are in this country. At 
the beginning of the Revolution he 
was offered a commission in the Eng- 
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lish army, but refused it. Entered 
the service of the colonies, and was 
appointed a major in the Continental 
army. He died in Peterborough, 
December 10, 1808, aged 70 years. 
(See Dr. Smith's Genealogies, page 
98, from which the above sketch is 


taken. ) 
Hogg, John, was a private in Capt. 
Nehemiah Lovewell’s company of 


Col. John Hart’s regiment; enlisted 
May 8, 1758; discharged November 
12, 1758. Term, twenty-six weeks 
and five days. Nothing is known of 
him or his family beyond this record. 
In a plan of lands in Peterborough, 
now in possession of the heirs of the 
Masonian Proprietors, dated 1758 


he is put down as owner of Lot 
No. 55, in the western part of the 
town. A part of Colonel Hart's regi- 
ment went to Louisburg and the 
other part to the western frontier. 
There is no means of telling in 
which direction Captain Lovewell’s 
company was ordered. Contracted 
smallpox in service and died on his 
return home. 
Kelly, John. 


Gerrish’s 


Enlisted into Paul 
company of Col. Theo- 
dore Atkinson's regiment, September 
19, discharged December 11, 
1755. He was clerk of his company. 
He was also a member of the force 
raised .out of Colonel Atkinson’s 
regiment of militia for the Canadian 
expedition in 1759. He enlisted 
March 23, 1759; date of discharge 
not found. For this service he was 
paid £6, 1s.6d. Dr. Smith, in his 
history, states that he was killed in 
Rogers’s fight. March 13, 1758, but 
Mr. Dunbar does not 
name among those in 


1755; 


include his 
the battle. 


He was brought up by Rev. Mr. 
Harvey, who preached in Peterbor- 














The date 
and place of Kelly’s death, as well as 
his subsequent career, are unknown. 


ough for several years. 


Like so many of the heroes of this 
war his name disappears absolutely 
with the conclusion of the struggle. 
McLeod, George. Was a private 
in Capt. Jonathan Butterfield’s com- 
pany of Col. Jonathan Bagley’s regi- 
ment. Enlisted April 14, 1760, dis- 
Service, 
He 


for seventy-five miles 


charged December 1, 1760. 
thirty-three 
allowed 


weeks, one day. 
was 
On the rolls his resi- 


travel home. 


dence is given as ‘‘ Peterboro.’’ 
Served afterward in the Revolution. 

Robbe, 
Robbe, 


tlers. 


Alexander, son of William 
of the 
3orn in Ireland in 1726, and 


and one earliest set- 


with his father came to town from 


Townsend. He served in Rogers's 
Rangers, was present and took part 
in the battle of March 13, 1758, and 
of the two Peterborough 


was one 


men who escaped alive. The dates 
of his entry and discharge from the 
service are unknown, as the rolls of 
Rogers's companies, with one excep- 
lost. 
captain in the Revolutionary army. 


tion, are He was afterward a 


Scott, Alexander. Name is not 
found on any military roll. Mr. 
Dunbar is authority for the state- 
ment that he was with Captain 


Rogers in his disastrous expedition 
of March, 1758. 
Scott was one of those left behind to 


From his account 


guard the camp. He is supposed to 
have been one of the 
tlers of Peterborough. 
America from Ireland about 
and settled in Townsend. In 1753 
he kept the public house in Peter- 
borough, afterward owned by Robert 
Wilson, on the Street road. In 1758 
he was back in Townsend, but sub- 


earliest set- 
He came to 
1736 


’ 
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sequently returned to Peterborough, 
settling on land east of the old ceme- 
tery. In 1770 he removed to Stod- 
dard, where he died. Date of death 
unknown. 

Scott, David. in Townsend 
in 1744, son of Alexander Scott, the 
Enlisted into Captain 
Willard’s company of Col. Timothy 
Ruggles’s regiment, March 6, 1760, 


Born 


preceding. 


discharged December 16, 1760. 
Length of service, forty weeks, six 
days. Was allowed for 135 miles’ 
travel home. Pay £18, 17s. 9d. On 
the rolls he is given as the son 


of Alexander Scott. He contracted 
smallpox, and died on his return 
home, according to Dunbar’s sketch 
of Peterborough, written about 1820. 

Scott, William. Nicknamed “ Long 
from his 


of 


Bill’’ to distinguish him 
cousin, William Scott, 
borough, who was called ‘‘ Short 
Bill.”’ He of Alexander 
Scott and brother of David, above 
named. 


Peter- 


was son 
3orn in Townsend, in 1742. 
into Capt. 
Colonel 
6, 


1760. 


Brown’s 

regi- 
discharged 
Term, thirty- 
nine weeks, five days. On the rolls 
the name of his father or master 
is given as Alexander Scott. He 
allowed for 180 miles’ travel 
home, and his pay was £17, 17s. 
6d. June 2, 1761, he enlisted into 
Captain Farrington’s company of 
Colonel regiment, and served 
till January 1, 1762. Service, thirty 
weeks and four days. On this roll, 
also, he is stated to be the son of 
Alexander Scott, and his residence 
is given as Peterborough. He served 
in the Revolution and held the rank 
of captain. He died at Litchfield, 
New York, in 1796. He was ‘the 


Enlisted Silas 


company of 


ment, March 1760, 


December 8, 


was 
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ancestor of the late Hon. Albert S. 
Scott, and of Col. Charles Scott, ex- 
high sheriff of Hillsborough county. 

Scott, William, brother of Alexan- 
der Scott, and grandfather of James 
Scott, Esq., late of Peterborough, 
deceased. Born in Ireland. Age at 
enlistment as stated on the military 
rolls, forty years. Enlisted into Capt. 
James Reed’s company of Timothy 
Ruggles’s regiment, March 31, 1756, 
discharged December 5, 1756. Ser- 
vice, thirty-five weeks, five days. 
Rank, sergeant. He was transferred 
to Captain Reed’s company from 
Captain Wilson’s company of Colonel 
Blanchard’s regiment of militia. In 
the latter regiment he is stated to 
be a volunteer. Residence given as 
“Petters Borow ;” in the muster roll of 
Captain Reed's company it is spelled 
‘*Peterborough.’’ He served in the 
expedition to Crown Point and after- 
ward in the War of the Revolution. 

Scott, William. Nicknamed “Short 
Bill’’ to distinguish him from his 
cousin, William Scott, son of Alex- 
ander Scott. A nephew of Alexan- 
der Scott and William Scott. Born 
in Ireland in 1743. His father, 
Archibald Scott, never came to 
this country. Enlisted into Capt. 
Silas Brown’s company of Colonel 
regiment, November 18, 1761; 
served till April 25, 1762. Length 
of service, five months, seven days. 
Removed to Greenfield, Saratoga 
county, N. Y., in 1786, and died 
there in 1815. Served in the Revo- 
lutionary war, and rose to the rank 
of major. On the rolls his residence 
is given as Peterborough. His de- 
scendants live in Buffalo, N. Y., 
Greenfield, N. Y., and Philadelphia, 
Pa. He is supposed to have come 
to Peterborough in 1760, and con- 
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tinued to make his home there until 
some date after the Revolution. 

Stinson, the son of 
Samuel Stinson, one of the earliest 
settlers of the town. Date and place 
of birth unknown. April 28, 1760, 
he enlisted into Capt. Silas Brown's 
company of Colonel - regiment 
and was discharged December 8, 
1760. Length of service, thirty-two 
weeks and one day. On the mili- 
tary rolls the name of his father or 
master is given as Samuel Stinson, 
and his residence Lunenburg, where 
he was probably at work at the time 
of enlistment. He was a highway 
surveyor in Peterborough in 1767. 
The place and the date of his death 
are unrecorded. 

Swan, 


Moor, was 





William, was the son of 
John Swan, one of the pioneers of 
the town. Born about 1721, and was 
married when he enlisted. His first 
service was in Nova Scotia. En- 
listed May 31, 1754, in Capt. Will- 
iam Pierce’s company of Colonel 
Winslow's regiment. Served till Oc- 
tober 8, 1754. Term, four months, 
two weeks, five days. Residence, 
Lunenburg. He again enlisted 
March 27, 1759, into Captain Aaron 
Willard’s company of Col. Oliver 
Wilder’s regiment, under command 
of Jeffrey Amherst, and served till 
October 26, 1759—thirty weeks and 
four days. From October 14 to Oc- 
tober 16 he was in the hospital at 
Albany. On the roll his residence is 
given as Peterborough. The same 
roll says, ‘‘ Reported to have served 
on a former expedition in 1755 to 
Nova Scotia.” In Dr. Smith's gene- 
alogies he is reported to have ‘‘ died 
in French war.’’ And the same 


authority says his widow married 
again, returned to Dublin, and had 
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nine children. 
far found 


No military roll so 
mentions his death, nor 
does Mr. Dunbar speak of his death 
in the 
have 


service. Possibly he might 
enlisted after his dis- 
charge in October, 1759, and it might 
have occured during that term of ser- 
vice. 

JVaggart, John. Came from 
bury to Peterborough 


again 


Rox- 
about 1752. 
Born in 1720; was married and had 
seven children at the time he entered 
the service. March 24, 1760, he en- 
listed into Capt. Nehemiah Love- 
well's company of Col. John Goffe’s 
regiment, raised for the invasion of 
Canada. afterward trans- 
ferred into Capt. Alexander Todd's 
company of the same regiment. Dis- 
charged November 22, 1760, at No. 
4 (Charlestown, N. H.). This regi- 
ment rendezvoused at Litchfield and 
marched by way of Milford over the 
notch in the East mountains, through 
Peterborough to Keene, thence to 
No. 4, and from 


He was 


there to Crown 
They had to clear a road, 
formerly a mere bridle path, from the 
Merrimack river to Keene, and were 
forty-four days cutting a road from 
No. 4 to the foot of the Green moun- 
tains. They hauled their stores over 
the Green mountains on 


Point. 


‘* horse bar- 
He entered the Revolution- 
ary war and died in service in 1777. 

Turner, James. Probably a son of 
Joseph Turner, and born in Ireland, 
and brother of Thomas Turner. En- 
listed into Capt. Jonathan Butter- 
field’s company of Colonel Bagley’s 
regiment, May 19, and 
discharged October 20, 1760. 


rows.”’ 


1760, was 
Time, 

Re- 
His resi- 
is stated to be 
mention of his 


twenty-two weeks and one day. 
ceived as pay £9, 19s. 4d. 
the rolls 
No 


dence on 


Peterborough. 
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death can be found on the military 
rolls. If he ‘‘died at Crown Point 
in 1760,’ as stated by Mr. Dunbar, 
it must have been after his discharge, 
from anything which appears of rec- 
ord. No information of any other 
enlistment can be found. 

Turner, Solomon. Another son of 
Joseph Turner. Enlisted April 14, 
1760, discharged December 24, 1760. 
Company and regiment not given. 
On the rolls his residence is given 
as Harvard, and the name of his 
father or master, Joseph Turner. He 
was allowed for 180 miles’ travel 
home, and served on the expedition 
to Crown Point. 

Wallace, or Wallis, Samuel. Prob- 
ably a brother of Matthew Wallace, 
a native of Londonderry, who came 
to Peterborough sometime before 
Enlisted as a private in Capt. 
Alexander Todd's company of Col. 
John Goffe’s regiment, March 14, 
1760. Rolls do not give date of dis- 
charge, nor furnish any further in- 
formation of him. Subsequent career 
unrecorded and unknown. 

Wilson, Robert, born in Ireland 
in 1734, came to this country with 
his parents in 1737, and settled in 
Cambridge, but moved to Townsend 
in 1738 or 1739. He was apprenticed 
to one Deacon Loring of Lexington. 
Before his time was out he enlisted 
into Captain Hancock’s company of 
Colonel Brattle’s regiment of militia. 
When the call for troops came he en- 
listed from this militia regiment into 
Captain Lord’s company of Colonel 
Gridley’s regiment, April 22, 1756, 
served till December 5, 1756. Length 
of term, thirty-two weeks and four 
days. On the rolls his ageis given as 
twenty-two years; occupation, farm- 
er; residence, Lexington, and he is 


1755- 
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reported as wounded in one of the 
battles, but the rolls do not say 
which one. This is his only military 
service in the French and Indian waft 
of which any record can be found in 
the Massachusetts Archives. Itis a 
fact, however, taken from a sketch 
written of him by his grandson, the 
late Gen. James Wilson, of Keene, 
that he served under General Wolf, 
took part in the siege and battle of 
Quebec, September 1759, saw 
his commander fall and passed the 
following night assisting in guarding 
the French prisoners. At this time 
he was probably a member of some 
regiment of the British regular army, 
as was Samuel Gregg, above named, 
of which no rolls exist in this coun- 
try. The date of his enlistment and 
discharge from the regulars are un- 


13, 


known. He came to Peterborough 
about 1761 or 1762. He was after- 
ward a lieutenant, captain, and 


major in the militia, and held the 
rank of major in General Stark's 
army at the battle of Bennington in 
1777. He was appointed by General 
Stark to command the guard which 
escorted the prisoners taken at Ben- 
nington to Boston. He died Decem- 
ber 25, 1790, aged fifty-seven years. 
Of Jeremiah Swan, a son of John 
Swan, Samuel Stinson, John Mc- 
Collam, and John Turner no record 
can be found on any military roll. 
The authority for their military ser- 
vice rests upon the sketch of the 
town by Rey. Elijah Dunbar, printed 
in 1822, the correctness of which is 
borne out by the military rolls now 
existing, in all substantial particu- 
lars, so far as they testify at all, and 
there can be no reasonable doubt of 
Mr. Dunbar’s statement. He says 
that Swan, McCollam, and Turner 
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died in service. Possibly some or 
all of these men served in Rogers’s 
Rangers, but that is mere surmise. 
It is to be deeply regretted that ab- 
solutely no record of their service 
can be found. 

It remains to speak of the men 
who served under Captain Rogers 
in 1757 and 1758, and who per- 
ished in the disastrous engagement 
of March 13, 1758. But one roll of 
Rogers's men—that of his company 
raised in 1755—is known to exist, but 
possibly others can be found in the 
Archives of the British War office in 
London, as the 


men were enlisted 
under English orders and were paid 
by English officers. These men 
were Charles McCoy, John Stuart, 
David Wallace, William Wilson, 
Robert McNee, John Dinsmore, 
killed, Alexander Robbe, Samuel 
Cunningham (above named), es- 
caped, Alexander Scott and 
Thomas Cunningham, left behind to 
guard the camp, as before stated. 
In one particular Mr. Dunbar is in 
error. He states that the men fell 
ambuscade. We now know 
that there was no surprise, and that 
the battle was as fair and stand-up a 
fight as is recorded in all the annals 
of Indian warfare. 


and 


in an 


Captain (or ma- 
jor) Rogers left a detailed account of 
the action, and his interesting narra- 
tive is here reproduced. 

On the tr1th of January, 1758, 
Lord London ordered Major Rogers 
to recruit five additional companies 
of rangers—four from New England 
and one company of Indians, to be 
ready for service on the 4th of the 
next March. Each company was to 


have a captain, two lieutenants, one 
ensign, four sergeants, and one hun- 
The officers were to have 


dred men. 
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British pay, and the privates two 


shillings and sixpence, New York 


money. The men were to provide 
themselves with good warm clothing, 
uniform in every company, and a 
good blanket. They also were to 
furnish their own arms to be ap- 
proved by the government. The 


muskets used were smooth bore, car- 
ried buckshot or bullets, and some- 
times both. The time of enlistment 
was to be for not less than one year, 
and the men were to be at Fort Ed- 
ward, ready for duty by March 15. 
Four of these companies were sent 
to Louisburg and the other stayed 
at Fort Edward. It is uncertain 
whether the Peterborough men be- 
longed to this company remaining at 
Fort Edward, or whether they were 
attached to some of the companies 
of rangers previously recruited, and 
had been encamped there through 
the winter. 

On the 28th of February, Colonel 
Haviland, commandant at Fort Ed- 
ward, ordered Capt. Israel Putnam 
out on a scout toward Ticonderoga. 
In this reconnoissance one of his men 
captured and taken 
enemy’s headquarters, the 


to the 
rest re- 


was 


turned and reported that there were 
600 Indians camped near the ene- 
my’s fort. It was known by Put- 
nam's men, when they left Fort Ed- 
ward, that on their return Rogers 
was to be sent against Ticonderoga 
The 
enemy were thus warned of the in- 


with a force of 400 rangers. 


tentions of the English commander. 

On Putnam’s return Rogers was 
ordered to the neighborhood of Car- 
rillon (Ticonderoga), but instead of 
having 400 men he was given only 
180, including officers. All of this 
number except one 


were rangers, 
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captain, one lieutenant, one ensign, 
one sergeant, and four privates out 
of an English regiment who volun- 
teered to accompany him. Rogers 
confesses that as he viewed this small 
force of brave men march out of Fort: 
Edward on the expedition on the 
10th of March, he ‘‘had no little 
concern and uneasiness of mind,’’ 
for he believed that the enemy were 
fully informed of their purpose. The 
first day they marched to ‘‘ half-way 
brook,’’ on the road to Lake George. 
The second day, the eleventh, they 
reached the first narrows on the lake 
and camped for the night on the east 
side. sent out three 
advance to search for the 
enemy and the camp was carefully 
guarded by pickets against surprise. 
The troops marched down the lake 
on the ice, hauling their packs and 
equippage on sleds. They left their 
camp the next morning at sunrise. 


Scouts were 
miles in 


After marching about three miles a 
dog was seen running across the 
lake, when the companies suspecting 
the Indians halted, 
and a scouting party was sent for- 
ward to reconnoitre. But no enemy 
was found and Rogers led his men 
to the west side of the lake, at a 
place called ‘‘ Sabbath Day Point,”’ 
halted, and sent out scouting parties 
while the rest of the company rested 
till evening. 


must be near, 


At dark they again 
started up the lake, Rogers sending 
a party of fifteen men forward, some 
of them on skates, as an advanced 
guard, while the left was protected 
by another detachment. The march 
was made in close order, and the 
In this way 
they marched till within eight miles 
of the outpost of the French force. 
A fire was discovered on the east 


night was very dark. 
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shore and the commander of the ad- 
vanced guard sent back word that 
the enemy had been seen. After a 
careful reconnoissance Rogers called 
in his scouts and flanking parties, 
marched to the west shore of the 
lake, where the men hid their packs 
and sleighs in a thicket, left a small 
guard to watch them, and the rest 
went forward to attack the enemy. 
The French pickets had, however, 
taken the alarm, extinguished their 
fire and rejoined the main body. 
Rogers, thinking his scouts must 
have been mistaken about the fire, 
led his men back to where they had 
left their baggage and camped in the 
snow through the night without a 
fire. 

Rogers continues: ‘‘ The 13th, in 
the morning I deliberated with the 
officers how to proceed, who were 
unanimously of opinion that it was 
best to go by land on snowshoes, 
lest the enemy should discover us on 
the lake; we accordingly continued 
our march on the west side, keeping 
on the back of the mountains that 
overlooked the French advanced 
guards. At twelve of the clock 
we halted two miles west of those 
guards, and then refreshed ourselves 
till three, that the day scouts from 
the fort might be returned home be- 
fore we advanced, intending at night 
to ambuscade some of their roads in 
order to trepan them in the morning. 
We then moved in two divisions, 
the one headed by Captain Bulkley, 
the other by myself; Ensigus White 
and Wait had the rear guard, the 
other officers were posted properly in 
each division, having a rivulet at a 
small distance on our left, and a 
steep mountain on our right. We 
kept close to the mountain that the 
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advanced guard might better observe 
the rivulet, on the ice of which I 
imagined they would travel if out, as 
the snow was four feet deep and very 
bad traveling on snowshoes. In 
this manner we marched a mile and 
a half when our advanced guard in- 
formed me of the enemy being in 
their view, and soon after, that they 
had ascertained their number to be 
ninety-six, chiefly Indians. We im- 
mediately laid down our packs and 
prepared for battle, supposing these 
to be the whole number or main 
body of the enemy, who were march- 
ing on our left up the rivulet on the 
ice. I ordered Ensign McDonald to 
the command of the advanced guard, 
which, as we faced to the left, made 
a flanking party to our right. We 
marched to within a few yards of the 
bank, which was higher than the 
ground we occupied, and observing 
the ground gradually to descend 
from the bank of the rivulet to the 
foot of the mountain, we extended our 
party along the bank far enough to 
command the whole of the enemy at 
once; we waited till their front was 
nearly opposite our left wing, when I 
fired a gun, as a signal for a general 
discharge upon them, whereupon we 
gave them the first fire, which killed 
about forty Indians; the rest retreated 
and were pursued by about one half 
of our people. I now imagined the 
enemy totally defeated, and ordered 
Ensign McDonald to head the flying 
number of them that none might es- 
cape; but we soon found our mistake, 
and the party we had attacked were 
only their advanced guard, their 


main body coming up, consisting of 
600 more, Canadians and Indians; 
upon which I ordered our people to 
retreat to their own ground which 
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we gained at the expense of fifty 
men killed; the remainder I rallied 
and drew up in pretty good order, 
where they fought with such intre- 
pidity and bravery as obliged the 
enemy (though seven to one in num- 
ber) to retreat a second time; but we 
not being in a condition to prevent 
them, they rallied again, and 
covered their ground and warmly 
pushed us in front and both wings, 
while the mountain defended our 
rear; but they were so warmly re- 
ceived that their 
retreated to their 
with considerable loss. 


re- 


flanking parties 


soon main body 
This threw 
the whole again into disorder, and 
they retreated a third time; but our 
number being now too far reduced to 
take advantage of their disorder they 
rallied again and made a fresh attack 
upon us. About this time we dis- 
covered 200 Indians going up the 
mountain on our right, as we sup- 
posed to get possession of the rising 
ground and attack our rear; to pre- 
vent which I sent Lieutenant Philips, 
with eighteen men, to gain the first 
possession, and beat them back; 
which he did; and being suspicious 
that the enemy would go round on 
our left and take possession of the 
other part of the hill, I sent Lieu- 
tenant Crofton, with fifteen men, to 
prevent them there; and soon after 
desired two gentlemen, who were 
volunteers in the party, with a few 
men, to go and support him, which 
they did with great bravery. 

‘* The enemy pushed us so close in 
front that the parties were not more 
than twenty yards asunder in gen- 
eral, and sometimes intermixed with 
each other. The firing continued 
almost constantly for an hour and a 
half from the beginning of the at- 
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tack, in which time we lost eight 
officers and more than one hundred 
privates killed on the spot. We 
were at last obliged to break, and I, 
with about twenty men, ran up the 
hill to Philips and Crofton, when we 
stopped and fired on the Indians, 
who were eagerly pushing us, with 
numbers that we could not with- 
stand. Lieutenant Philips being sur- 
rounded by 300 Indians, was at this 
time capitulating for himself and 
party on the other part of the hill. 
He spoke to me and said if the 
enemy would give them quarters he 
thought it best to surrender; other- 
wise he would fight while he had one 
man left to fire a gun. 

‘‘IT now thought it most prudent to 
retreat and bring off with me as 
many of my party as I possibly could, 
which I immediately did; the Indians 
closely pursuing us at the same time, 
took several prisoners. We came to 
Lake George in the evening, where 
we found several wounded men, 
whom we took with us to the place 
where we had left our sleds, from 
whence I sent an express to Fort 
Edward, desiring Mr. Haviland to 
send a party to meet us and assist in 
bringing in the wounded; with the 
remainder I tarried there the whole 
night, without fire or blankets, and 
in the morning we marched up 
the lake and met Captain Stark at 
Hoop Island, six miles north from 
Fort William Henry, and encamped 
there that night ; the next day being 
the 15th, in the evening we arrived 
at Fort Edward.”’ 

Rogers estimates the enemy at 700, 
600 of whom were Indians. He says, 
“ We killed 150 of them and wounded 
as many more.’’ And he patheti- 
cally adds: ‘‘I will not pretend to 
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determine what we should have done 
had we been 400 or more strong, but 
this I am obliged to say of those 
brave men who attended me (most of 
whom are now no more), both offi- 
cers and soldiers in their respective 
stations behind, with uncommon reso- 
lution and courage, nor do I know of 
an instance during the whole action 
in which I can justly impeach the 
prudence or good conduct of any of 
them.’’ It is an eloquent tribute of 
a brave commander to the heroic 
men who fell. . 

Rogers foots up the number of 
killed at 125 men, besides those: who 
were captured and afterward mur- 
dered by the Indians. Of the 
who marched out of Fort Edward 
with him on the morning of the roth 
of March, not more than 25 returned 
on the evening of the 15th. 

The historian, Pouchot, 
gives this account of the battle: 
‘“‘Qn the rst of March, a party of 
two hundred of our domiciled In- 
dians and party Canadians left Mon- 
treal. These Indians coming to the 
fort, Carrillon, asked of the com- 
mander some provisions, and said 
they wished to rest a few days be- 
fore setting out on the march. He 
gave them some and a little brandy, 
and the Indians returned to their 
camp and began to drink. One of 
them who did not wish to join them 
began a juggling, and after some 
time he called the rest to a council, 
and told them that he had learned 
by this means that the English had 
sent a party, who had come to Car- 
rillon, and that they could not be 
far distant. He then exhorted his 
comrades to set out on the next day, 
which they in fact did. 
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French 


The com- 


mandant was agreeably surprised at 
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this prompt 
him 


resolution of relieving 
and granted all they asked. 
Several officers and soldiers of the 
garrison wished to join the expedi- 
tion. They proceeded along the lake 
shore, and at three leagues beyond 
their scouts noticed the tracks of men 
in considerable numbers on the ice, 
and reported this fact. It was de- 
termined at once to retire into the 
woods near which the English would 
pass. Our scouts seeing the Eng- 
lish troops descending a little hill, 
ran to notify their people that they 
were approaching. They arrived at 
a little elevation by the time the 
English were at the bottom of the 
hill, and they at once attacked them, 
killing one hundred and forty-six on 
the spot. They did not save more 
than the fifth part of the two hun- 
dred that they had. 
who commanded 


Robert Rogers, 
them, left his 
clothes, his commission, and his in- 
structions to enable him the better 
to flee. Eleven officers or volun- 
teers had joined this detachment, of 
whom four belonged to regiments 
that had lately arrived from 


land. 


Eng- 
Five were taken prisoners to 
Carrillon, and others were lost in the 
woods, they with 
This was the most vigor- 
ous action of the Indians.”’ 


where perished 


hunger. 


General Montcalm in a letter dated 
April that the Indians 
brought back one hundred and forty- 
six scalps and would give no quar- 
ter. But he does not state definitely 
the losses. 

Little is known of the men who 
perished. Charles McCoy was probha- 
bly a brother of William McCoy who 
came to Peterborough in 1752 or 1753, 
and who settled east of the Street road 
on the southern border of the town. 


10, says 
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John Stuart was the son of William 
Stuart who first settled on 
and sixty-five. 


lots two 
The son was born in 
1737. David Wallace was son of Ma- 
jor Wallace and probably a brother of 
Matthew Wallace, who removed to 
Peterborough from Londonderry 
about 1752. Robert McNee was 
eldest son of Deacon William McNee 
who first came to town in 1744 or 
1745- Robert was born in Roxbury, 
Mass., in 1735. William Wilson was 
probably of the family of Hugh Wil- 
son, who came from Londonderry. 
And of John Dinsmore nothing is 
known. 

Thus Peterborough furnished for 
the conflict thirty-two men. In 1760 
the town had about fifty families, in 
all, perhaps, two hundred souls. On 
this basis sixteen per cent. of the 
whole population served in the army 
—an extraordinary contribution—of 
whom thirteen, namely, Wm. Swan, 
Jeremiah Swan, James Turner, John 
Turner, John Hogg, John McCollam, 
David Scott, Charles McCoy, John 
Stuart, David Wallace, Wm. Wilson, 
Robert McNee, and John Dinsmore— 
almost one half of the number—per- 
ished in the 
therein 


service or contracted 


disease and died soon after 
is a record of 
sacrifice and patriotism worthy of the 
people who made it, and constitutes 
one of the proudest traditions of the 
town. Of the men who survived all 
but eight are known to bave fought 
for the Colonies in 


reaching home. It 


the Revolution 


and not one took the side of the 
mother country. 

After all mere numbers tell but 
part of the story. The courage and 
daring of these men, particularly 
those who served under Major 


Rogers around Lake George, and 
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the hardships and sufferings they 
incurred, are not surpassed in any 
tales of warfare, ancient or modern. 
Summer and winter, day and night, 
were alike to them. Under a July 
sun they went on long expeditions, 
journeying on lakes and rivers in 
whale boats or birch canoes, or 
threading their way through the path- 
less wilds of the primeval forest; and 
amid the ice and snows of a northern 
winter they traveled over the deep 
snows on snowshoes or upon the ice 
of the frosty lakes and streams on 
skates, while like Dtiner’s knight ‘‘a 
cruel death stalked constantly at 
their side.’’ They often slept in the 
snow without blanket or fire. Fre- 
quently their only rations was such 


wild game as they could kill on the 


march. When heavy French and 
Indian forces lay about Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, and the 


woods around swarmed with savage 
foes, they reconnoitered up to the 
outposts of the enemy, slew, or cap- 
tured and carried off prisoners from 
under the walls of the forts. 
Gliding under the walls of the fort- 
resses, on foot or in boats, so near that 
they could hear the sentries on the 
ramparts pass along the watchword, 
they obtained accurate information of 
the enemy’s forces, the number of 
their troops and forest allies, their 
munition of war, their secret plans of 
campaign, and knew intimately every 
trail and secret path through the 
dark and bloody ground over which 
the contending forces struggled and 
fought. To be disabled by wounds or 
cut off from the main body meant 
capture and pretty certainly a most 
cruel death. They hardly went out 
on a reconnoissance when they were 
not ambushed by Indians at some 


very 
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stage of the expedition, and they 
well knew that behind any rock, 
thicket, or tree might lurk an Indian 
savage bent on murder. But noth- 
ing daunted them. The loss of a 
third or half their number in an am- 
buscade did not for a moment deter 
the survivors from starting upon an- 
other raid on the day after their re- 
turn from a former one, and while 
health and strength held out, shrank 
from no peril or hardship which they 
were called to undergo. Itisa matter 
of deep regret that we know so little of 
the personality of these men, who gave 
such a noble illustration of the char- 
acter and virtues of the race to which 
they belonged. 

It will be seen that a large num- 
ber of them enlisted under the famous 
ranger, Robert Rogers. This may 
be explained, in part, from the fact 
that Rogers was a native of London- 
derry, the place from which so many 
of the early settlers of Peterborough 
came, and also a Scotch Irishman, as 
were the two next bighest officers of 
the first company he organized (in 
February, 1756), namely, Richard 


Rogers, his brother, first lieutenant, 
and John Stark, second lieutenant. 
The peculiarly dangerous character 
of the service Rogers was called to 
perform, and the daring and endur- 
ance required for it had special at- 
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tractions for the young men of the 
infant settlement, and explains, in 
part, why so many of them sought 
enlistment under him. 

Major Rogers himself has been 
described as ‘‘an ambitious and vio- 
lent man, yet able in more ways 
than one, by no means uneducated, 
skilled in woodcraft, and energetic and 
resolute.’’ A history of his actions 
in this war bears out this description. 
He understood thoroughly the In- 
dian character, and was a past mas- 
ter in all the arts and stratagems of 
savage warfare. His men, if we may 
judge from what they did, were kin- 
dred spirits, and never hesitated to go 
wherever he dared to lead, and that 
they did their full duty at all times 
and in all places Rogers himself has 
borne ample testimony. The war in 
which they took such honorable part, 
was, in the issues at stake, and in its 
cruel and bloody character, the hard- 
est fought and the most important 
ever waged on this continent prior 
to 1861. In the English triumph 
America was saved from the blight- 
ing influences of a French civiliza- 
tion, the birth of the United States 
as a nation became possible, and the 
institutions of a great, free, and intel- 
ligent democracy became, in a few 
years, the law and civilization of the 
new world. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE’S HILLS. 
By Frederick Myron Colby. 


New Hampshire’s hills! New Hampshire’s hills! 
How greenly fair they rise, 

The sunshine on their solemn peaks 
Caught from the summer skies ! 

Not all the majesty of Alp, 
Nor wealth of Apennine, 

Can match New Hampshire’s granite hills, 
Green with their woods of pine. 

They tower aloft mid sun and storm 
Like giants grim and vast ; 

Their brows be-diademed with frost, 
With forests girdled fast. 


O mountains white with wintry snow, 
More dear to us your sight 

Than vine-clad peaks of tropic lands, 
Or Scotia’s hillsides bright. 

Monadnock’s and Chocorua’s cliffs 
Outrival Ida’s fame ; 

Nor Ural nor Carpathians match 
Our Croydon stocked with game. 

Methinks the granite of our hills 
Hath won us greater gain 

Than marble of Pentelicus 
That builded hall and fane. 


On other heights the olive grows, 
The golden orange sweet ; 

And fragant vineyards clothe the sides 
Of many a lowland peak. 

But on our hills men, men are raised, 
And women pure and true ; 

Better this crop of Freedom's sons 
Than tyrants’ wealth to view. 

Upon our soul no despots thrive, 
No slaves bow humble knee ; 

But thrift and peace and bliss abide 
From mountain to the sea. 
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Then let us bless the God who gave 
The hills to be our home ; 

Nor let us sigh for fairer skies, 
Nor other lands to roam. 

Where can we find more lovely scenes 
Than those that greet the view 

Among our mountains dark and grand, 
Our hillsides bright with dew ? 

No grander heritage for me 
Than old New Hampshire's hills,— 

The hills that lured my boyhood’s feet, 
Whose waters turn our mills. 


THE WILD RABBIT’S HOME. 
By Frederick F. Allen. 


Man builds a shelter for himself and keeps 
His hearth serene in time of storm or heat ; 
But this wild rabbit that like sunshine leaps 
Across my pathway, hath his safe retreat 
And shelter in the green old forest deeps, 
Whence wood thrush song and wind harp swelling greet. 





JAMES M. CONNOR. 


James M. Connor of Hopkinton, one of the best known farmers of New Hamp- 
shire, died at his home in that town, July 16, after a long illness. 

He was a son of James and Lydia (Kimball) Connor, born in Henniker, Au- 
gust 21, 1828, removing with his parents to Hopkinton at the age of three years. 
His parents being people of limited means he had little opportunity to secure an 
education, but he learned the value of industry, economy, and integrity, and prac- 
tised the same through life, becoming a successful farmer, and an esteemed citi- 
zen. Asa dairyman he was particularly prominent. He was actively instrumen- 


tal in the organization of the Granite State Dairymen’s association, of which he 
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was president for many years, and was long an interesting contributor to the agri- 
cultural press. He was prominent in the Grange, having been a charter member 
and the first secretary of Union grange of Hopkinton, of which he was also master 
for three years; master of Merrimack County Pomona grange, and for six years a 
member of the executive committee of the State grange. He was also treasurer of 
the Merrimack County Grange Fair association. 

Politically Mr. Connor was a zealous and faithful Democrat. He served asa 
member of the board of selectmen in Hopkinton, and was the candidate of his 
party for state senator in 1886. He was a Congregationalist in religion, and an 
earnest worker in the church in Hopkinton. 

He married, in 1859, Judith M. Putney of Hopkinton, by whom he had four 
children, three daughters and a son, Charles H., the latter now deceased. His 


wife died in 1877, and September 6, 1881, he married Mrs. Catharine S. Watson 


of Warner, who survives. € 


CHARLES D. McDUFFIE. 


Charles D. McDuffie, a prominent manufacturer, for many years agent of the 
Manchester mills, died at the Sacred Heart hospital in that city July 5. 

Mr. McDuffie was a native of Rochester, born May 4, 1829. He was edu- 
cated in-the common schools and commenced work in a mill at Lowell at the age 
of twenty years. ‘Two years later he went to California, but remained only a year, 
and on his return secured a position in the Naumkeag mills at Salem, Mass. 
Here he remained, serving as an overseer, until 1868, when he became superintend- 
ent in the Wittenton mills at Taunton, Mass., continuing until 1875, when he 
went to Lawrence to accept the position of agent of the Everett mills, which he 
held till 1880, when he removed to Manchester and became agent of the Manches- 
ter mills, holding this position up to the time of his death. 

Mr. McDuffie was prominent in Masonry, and was a member of the Derryfield 
and ‘Textile clubs. He was an active member of the Unitarian society of Man- 
chester, and in politics an earnest Republican. He was a delegate from the state 
to the Republican National convention in 1884, and a presidential elector in 1888. 
He was a member of the New Hampshire World’s Fair commission at Chicago in 
r893. He is survived by a wife and two sons—Frederick C. and Charles Henry, 
both engaged in manufacturing. 


MOSES R. EMERSON 


Moses R. Emerson, born in Newport, May 19, 1828, died at Newton, Mass., 
July 19, 1902. 

He was a son of the late Clark Emerson of Newport, was educated in the pub- 
lic schools, and early in life was engaged as a clerk in a mercantile house in 
Lowell, Mass., and later in Boston. Returning to Newport he accepted a clerk- 
ship in the store of Seth Richards & Son, remaining till 1853, when he married 
Helen, daughter of Capt. Seth Richards, and went to Ludlow, Vt., where he 
engaged in business. Later he rerggved to Claremont and was in the dry goods 
business there for twenty years. Meanwhile he built up a large insurance busi- 
ness, as agent of the Home company, and in 1887 removed to Concord. In 1897, 
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being made general agent of the Home company, he established his headquarters 
in Boston, and his residence in Newton. He was a recognized authority on insur- 
ance matters and was for several years president of the New England Insurance 
Exchange. 

While residing in Claremont he twice represented the town in the legislature, 
as a Republican, and was a bank commissioner from 1870 to 1874. His first wife 
died in 1868, and the following year he married Alice B., daughter of E. L. God- 
dard of Claremont, who survives him as does one son, Dr. Herbert C. Emerson of 
Springfield. 

CHARLES B. GRISWOLD. 


Charles Bruce Griswold, born in Lebanon, January 6, 1832, died at Woodsville, 
July 8, 1902. 

Mr. Griswold was a son of Ahira and Frances (White) Griswold, his grand- 
father having been a Revolutionary officer, and one of the original grantees of 
Lebanon. He was educated at the district school and Lebanon academy, and at 
the age of eighteen left home, being engaged in teaching and as a clerk two years 
in Michigan, and for five years in railroading and in mercantile life at Malone, N. Y. 
Returning home he engaged in farming on the old homestead in Lebanon, where 
he remained ten years. Being elected register of deeds for Grafton county he sold 
his farm and removed to Haverhill. He served four terms as register, and then 
went South, where he was variously engaged for some three years. Returning 
home, he was appointed clerk of the court for Grafton county in 1874, and served 
with marked ability until 1893, when compelled to resign on account of ill health. 
Since the removal of the courts to Woodsville his home had been in that village, 
where he was a valuable member of the community. He was conspicuous in 
Masonry, and active in Democratic politics up to the time of the defection of 1896. 
He married, June 16, 1857, Miss Alzina M. Sawyer of Malone, N. Y., who sur- 
vives him, their only son, Charles S. Griswold, a promising young lawyer, having 
died in December, 1897. 


REV. BENJAMIN O. TRUE, D. D. 


Benjamin Osgood True, born in Plainfield, December 17, 1845, died at Lake- 
port, July 18, 1902. He was a son of Reuben and Hannah (Duncan) True, the 
late William C. True of Plainfield being his brother. He fitted for college at 
Kimball Union academy, and graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1866. 
He taught for some time at Columbus, O., but finally decided to enter the Baptist 
ministry, studying therefor at the Rochester Theological seminary. He held pas- 
torates at Baldwinsville, N. Y., Meriden, Conn., and Providence, R. I., being 
called from the latter to the chair of church history in the seminary at Rochester, 
which he held up to the time of his death, which occurred after a lingering illness. 
He married Pamelia, daughter of Dr. James R. Smiley of Sutton, who survives 
him, with a son and two daughters. 





























